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THE POSSIBLE READING CLASS. 


{Paper read before the State Teachers’ Association, at the semi-annual session, Dec. 30, 
1879, at Madison, by Miss M. E. Hazard, of Beloit.] 

This present day is witnessing a revival of many things in litera- 
ture, and all departments of art, which have hitherto been suffering 
from neglect. Not that this generation ‘would intentionally under- 
rate the achievements of their elder brothers; but in the rush and 
noisy movement of these later years, they have lost sight of them and 
their work. Now, as by a common impulse, the intellectual world 
turns back to these silent records, and finds them eloquent and potent 
still. 


“ Andlo! the cycle round again, 
The new is as the old.” 
Our ancestors were wiser, in many respects, than we are now; and 
having passed through successive stages of opinion, we may already 
have reached that mental altitude which the son assumes who is 


willing to acknowledge that his father knows as much, and perhaps 


more than he does. Until this point is attained, our boasted wisdom 
is but foolishness. The car of progress should not be like the pon- 
derous and unreasoning Juggernaut, but rather like the triumphal 
chariot of the Roman conqueror, followed by the great and the wise 


of all the ages that are passed. 


Among rugged hills, by lonely roadsides, on wind-swept prairies, 
stand the country school-houses, humble and unpretentious; but 
whose structure is imperishable; for within their narrow walls the 
noblest sons of America have learned the alphabet of their future 
greatness. “The three R’s” have been the guides by which they 
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have found the world’s great thoroughfares, and by which some were 
led to the supreme place in this great republic—a prouder seat than 
the throne of the Cesars. 

With the first of these mystic letters we have to deal; and it is 
another proof of the old-time wisdom that the alliterative formula hag 
Reading for its initial term. Reading first, in the old days; Reading 
first now, when we have seen how important aspace it can and should 
fill in our school economy. 

In these days of which Solomon must have had a prophetic vision, 
when he wrote, “Of making many books there is no end;” the 
number and variety of Reading books do not suffer by comparison 
with the number and variety of text-books upon other subjects. But 
while the compiler of each series has, of course, a definite plan in his 
own mind, no other class of books leaves so much to the judgment 
and option of the teacher. 

Our Readers are arranged in accordance with the now obsolete 
definition of the word “text-book:” “a volume with wide spaces 
between the lines, to give room for observations or notes.” Often, 
too often, these wide spaces remain unfilled, when, in fact, no other 
study affords finer opportunities for imparting knowledge. 

The plan here proposed is one which may be adapted to the capace 
ities of pupils of any age. Having passed the portal, the inscription 
over whose arch has for its initial and final, A and Z, the little feet 
will find the way opening out before them more widely with each 
successive step, and if the path does not grow more pleasant as the 
view expands, it is the fault of the guide alone. 

The sturdy Anglo-Saxon has given us, straight from his nervous 
vocabulary, the verb to read; and if we consider the several acts im- 
plied in the definition of the word, we shall have in our hands the 
key with which we may unlock chambers hitherto, perhaps, unfre- 
quented or unopened. 

The primary meaning of the word read, is “ to utter aloud,” and 
this brings us directly to the subject of Orthoepy. The first stone in 
the structure which we seek to rear, is the proper management of 
those physical organs which assist in forming the voice. It is need- 
less to say that a mere knowledge of physiological terms learned by 
rote, will not suffice. A knowledge of technical terms is necessary in 
every subject, but of themselves they are the dry bones which must 
receive, literally, an inspiration, an inbreathing from the warmth and 
energy of the teacher, else they are dry bones still. 
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But the value of instruction in this department lies in its daily ap- 
plication and exercise. And just here we notice a feature peculiar to 
Vocalization, as well as a difficulty which we do not meet in the same 
degree elsewhere. 

Those studies whose excellence depends upon correct and finished 
vocalization, cannot be acquired at any period, and then set aside, but 
require almost unremitting attention. The prima donna must con- 
tinue her daily exercises, no matter how brilliantly she shines upon 
the operatic stage. The diamonds and pearls of melody must not 
lose their polished setting of daily and hourly practice. The actor 
and the orator will lack their fine cadences, if they suffer the mechan- 
ism of the voice to grow rusty from disuse. It is related of Jenny 
Lind, the peerless, that day after day she performed her self-imposed 
routine, walking rapidly up and down stairs, climbing and descend- 
ing, meanwhile the musical seale, with all its permutations. The 
Hamlet or the Shylock of Edwin Booth seems to us perfect; yet, 
through all these years, the great actor omits no rehearsal, going 
through his part each day with conscientious care. So with all these 
exercises which tend to strengthen the voice; they are the store-house 
from which we must continually draw. 

We come next to Phonology, “the science or doctrine of the 
elementary sounds uttered by the human voice.” As a science, it 
commands our consideration; as a doctrine, it supposes a teacher, and 
that teacher is found in the principles of the science itself. 

In this department of Reading we are inconsistent, if we do not ac- 
cord to it the place to which it is justly entitled. When we begin 
the study of any language, ancient or modern, we address ourselves, 
first, to the mastery of its phonology. As concerns the continental 
languages, our severest criticisms are passed upon the teacher who 
neglects to make emphatic the careful enunciation of the elementary 
sounds, and their place in correct pronunciation. We theorize and 
conjecture as to the probable phonetic vocabulary of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. 

We translate the burning orations of Cicero, or the caustie Phil- 
ippics of Demosthenes, but we long to hear those magic periods as 
they fell from the lips of the world’s greatest orators. We see the 
wild hordes of barbarians hurling themselves against the civilization 
of a great Empire, and we strain our ears to catch their sharp, quick 
utterances. [Kut when we turn to our mother tongue, the language 
which has gathered to itself the wealth of all languages, through all 
the ages, we neglect to do it honor. 
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Is not this rank inconsistency ? 

As a distinct branch of study, Phonology is a revival of past 
methods, and, very fortunately, shares in the general renewal. [It 
was made a careful study in the ancient schools of oratory. We can- 
not easily imagine a Greek careless in any art, for the incomparable 
attainments of that wonderful nation were the natural and direct 
results of assiduous effort. That phonology was very properly re- 
garded as a requisite in oratorical excellence, appears from the very 
nature of the Greek language; for its intricacies of modulation require, 
for correct utterance, careful training of voice and ear. 

Just now, when the attention of teachers and pupils is turning to 
the study of phonology and its consequent branch, Orthoepy, the 
inquiry is most pertinent, what is the scope of this part of reading? 
It is to be first observed that the study of the elementary sounds of 
any language should be treated as the means to attain an end, not as 
an end. 

When any reform in school methods is begun, there is always much 
unintelligent, and therefore misdirected effort. Such teaching may 
have the merit of honest intention, which, in a measure, disarms criti- 
cism, but it is ineffectual, nevertheless. 

Two methods of dealing with this subject are in use: the one gives 
exclusive attention to Phonology for a certain time, during which 
the other departments of Reading are suspended; the other assigns to 
it a certain portion of each day’s exercise. Itis questionable whether 
the first plan can be generally adopted. 

Being considered an innovation, the machinery which is to intro- 
duce it must be carefully treated with the lubricating oil of tact and 
skill, so that the plan may work noiselessly and effectively. More 
lasting results are obtained when the instruction in this branch is 
more gradual. Pupils may learn readily enough, the “ diacritical 
marks,” but they cannot so qaickly learn the sounds to which these 
marks are the key, to distinguish them afterwards, to secure a clear 
mental impression, so that always thereafter they may find correct 
vocal expression. A photograph containing many figures lacks the 
peculiar beauty of the fine sun-picture, distinctness. To precipitate 
upon a class a mass of new material, and new methods, with much 
assumption of authority, very naturally awakens the obstinacy which 
slumbers in every human heart, and the obedience which may be 
exacted in the class room is only nominal and temporary. Except, 
therefore, in schools of training, to devote weeks to the exclusive study 
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of phonology, would be detrimental to the success of the class. It is 
an established principle in decorative art, that a design is beautiful in 
proportion as its beauties unfold themselves to careful study. In like 
manner, a reform in methods of teaching gains in strength and inter- 
est in proportion as it is gradually developed; the work of each day 
has the charm of novelty, while it supplements the work which has 
gone before. The pupils are thus led along in “ paths of pleasantness 
and peace,” for no opposition is aroused, the ear and voice are trained 
to nice distinctions, and the work is done thoroughly and well. 

Again, we do not pursue the study of English as we do that of other 
tongues. With other languages we start as strangers, and can make 
but little progress until the principles of pronunciation are thoroughly 
acquired. But we have grown up with the English language, and 
faults in its use must be carefully corrected with “ here a little, and there 
alittle,” just as faults in our physical and moral constitution must be 
overcome. 

The past ten years have witnessed many changes in our public 
school system, and these changes the old-line conservatives combat 
with many objections. Of the two methods of meeting this opposi- 
tion, viz.: by argument, and by practical application, the second is, as 
we know, by far the most effective. The two classes of objections to 
the attention bestowed upon Orthoepy, those who condemn it as 
pedantic, and those who know not what they condemn, are not easily 
silenced by argument. But they cannot hold their intrenchments 
long, when the standards of the enemy are carried by the cherished 
ones of their own households. For no knight of the olden time was 
ever more faithful to his sovereign, or more jealous of that sovereign’s 
honor, than the pupil who recognizes in his instructor, not only a 
friend but a guide; and he goes forth a genuine young crusader, to 
fight against ignorance and error. 

We turn next to that part of our subject which has found expres- 
sion in the phrase, “analysis of thought.” And here we find a still 
broader field for the industry and ingenuity of the teacher; but he 
must not stop here, the goal lies beyond. This department of read- 
ing is not an invention, “a causeless and unreasonable change,” but 
simply an application to this study of methods deemed legitimate in 
all others. We call that teacher careless, indifferent, or ignorant, who, 
having assigned a lesson to a class in any other branch, should allow 
any portion of the text to pass unexplained. Why except Reading? 
If the members of the class are too young to acquire the information 
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by their own efforts, they should receive assistance from the teacher, 
At all events, no word, phrase, or sentence should be left dark and 
unintelligible, and this need never be the case; for the efforts of the 
pupil, directed by the teacher, will make of any lesson in any Reader, 
(whatever the series) a veritable illuminated page, far surpassing the 
curious manuscripts of medieval times. 

If the plan here indicated is begun with the youngest classes, fewer 
difficulties will be met, for here, as elsewhere, the field of study 
enlarges as the pupil ascends the steps or grades of his course. [f, 
however, this method is a step toward reform, there are some obstacles 
in the way, though not insurmountable. 

According to the too common interpretation, “to study a reading 
lesson *’ means, in the mind of the class, to say as many words as pos- 
sible in the shortest time, and the boy or girl who by virtue of a fluent 
tongue, has “ read the lesson over ten times,” has especial claim to the 
approval of his classmates and teacher. 

We all have felt the chill of that subtle current, which, moving as 
rapidly and as silently as its kindred currents in the physical world, 
warns us that there is a conflict of forces. The silence, the swift 
glance that no authority can control, the very atmosphere, tell us that 
for the moment we are one against the many. 

Such an atmosphere pervades a class of automatic readers, when 
told for the first time that a reading lesson can be studied the same as 
any other. But, after one lesson, the skillful teacher can demonstrate 
the possibility of such preparation, and it is his fault if the class are 
not fully in sympathy with him, thereafter. 

In pursuing this analysis of the subject-matter of the lesson, the 
unity of the plan should be kept in mind.  [irst, the lesson should 
be so assigned as not to encroach upon other studies; it is incon- 
siderate and unwise to assign work which cannot be done withina 
reasonable time. Again, the symmetrical development of the lesson 
requires only so much analysis as is necessary for the proper unders 
standing of the selection, or as is subservient to the author's purpose. 
The study of the derivation and the original meaning of words with 
older pupils, is desirable; but, however interesting Etymology is, it is 
a great time-consumer, and, insensibly, it will detract from the other 
features of the lesson. 

It must be borne in mind that while Reading thus pursued, has a wide 
scope, it must not be turned entirely into any one channel. Upon 
this course, “ hobbies,” or, to speak more elegantly, specialties, must 
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not be entered. To avoid this fault, there must be special preparation 
for each lesson on the part of the teacher. Very many teachers con- 
sider Reading one of those branches to be disposed of with as little 
trouble as possible. The classes must be “heard,” but the letter, not 
the spirit of the law, is fulfilled. A happy thought may flash across 
the mental vision, like some bright-winged bird; but to wait for and 
depend upon the inspiration of the moment, is disappointing and un- 
profitable. Here, as in all other studies, a definite plan is a strong 
element in success. 

In connection with the work of analysis, should be briefly consid- 
ered the benefit derived from some acquaintance with the authors of the 
selections read. By many, perhaps, such study will be considered 
unessential; but properly directed, it becomes a feature of the lesson 
both pleasant and profitable. As a rule, the selections in our Readers are 
gathered from standard authors, and among the names thus presented 
we find the historians, the statesmen, the essayists, the poets, and those 
who have stolen into the great heart of Nature, and read therein her 
choicest secrets. The fresh, eager minds before us are quick to feel 
the inspiration from the lives of the good and great, and the lesson 
perhaps somewhat dull before, becomes, instead, a leaf from a beauti- 
ful book. Moreover, very often new light is thrown upon a subject 
by a knowledge of the author. In one of our leaders is a selection 
from the writings of Leigh Hunt, entitled, “A Flower for the Win- 
dow.” A new interest is aroused in the piece, when we learn that 
these same flowers blooming in his grated window, were the faithful 
friends which cheered the gentle poet during two years of imprison- 
ment for the crime of speaking the truth. The maxims of Poor Rich- 
ard are couched in homely language; but the plain words become 
transfigured when we know that they were uttered by the man who 
“never failed to speak the right word in the right place,” whose 
memory shall endure when the noisy demagogues of to-day are for- 
gotten. 

A still stronger argument in favor of the study of Biography is 
found in the fact that it tends to cultivate a taste for good reading. 
Few, comparatively, of the pupils in our public schools complete a 
cdurse of study; very many never enter the High School; and “ eighty 
per cent of the children of this day leave school without having had 
any other instruction save what they have gained in the ‘ primary’ 
classes, whose reading has been confined to the brief lessons found in 
the school readers.” It should, then, be our constant aim to give 
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instruction which shall not only be of value in itself, but shall awaken 
a desire for that which is pure and good. An experienced American 
librarian writes: “ When the habit of reading is once acquired, the 
reader’s taste, and hence, the quality of his reading, progressively 
improves.” ‘The taste, the judgment, the mental and moral develop. 
ment of the pupil may be determined by the policy of the teacher; 
and the conviction comes home to us here, as in every other stage of 
our work, that the destiny of the citizen is moulded during the days 
when he is a pupil at school. 

The secondary meaning of the verb read, “ to take in the sense of, 
to comprehend,” is consequent to the analysis of the subject-matter: 
under consideration; and this compreliension having been gained, the 
correct expression of the text follows, as effect follows cause. An 
eminent authority defines good reading as “the expression, in vocal 
tones, of the thoughts and feelings of a composition.” It is a com- 
mon belief that Reading and Elocution are distinct branches. On the 
contrary, the second results from the first, indeed is included in the 
first, for Elocution correctly defined is “ a pleasing and effective deliy- 
ery.” Such delivery, therefore, we should seek to obtain from our 
pupils. In the course of the lessons studied we shall find a wide 
range of thought and feeling, and to express these varying sentiments, 
many kinds of tones will be required. By a judivious adjustment of 
these differences in tone, the voice is made expressive. 

The objection may be raised that in the limited time assigned to 
recitation, the degree of excellence here indicated cannot be attained. 
Having gained by careful analysis a correct conception of the lesson, 
the pupil is not content with careless reading; of his own accord he 
will “try again.” ‘‘ Let the teacher see to it that at every step he is 
thoroughly master of the lesson in all its bearings.” Let him bear in 
mind that the standard of excellence is determined by himself. Upon 
the hall of the Delphian temple in Athens was graven the legend, 
** Nothing is impossible to industry,” and its truth has never been 
gainsaid. What cannot be attained by energy and perseverence, the 
two most powerful factors in the mathematics of human life? Let 
Demosthenes answer, who was awkward, diffident. with feeble voice 
and stammering tongue, yet before whose matchless eloquence, 
modern oratory in its highest efforts, must still remain in eclipse. 
Every pupil before us has better natural gifts than Demosthenes. 
Who can look such possibilities in the face, and not tremble lest the 
flowers wither in his grasp? 
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Not many years will elapse before the pupils now committed to 
our charge will pass into the larger school of active life. Every lesson 
learned by them at our hands will leave its impress upon their minds. 
The study in question is only one among many, but it is capable of wide 
and useful application. It is not difficult to imagine the effect which 
may be produced by careful, systematic instruction in Reading upon 
those professions in which oratory is an essential part. We shall not 
then have to endure the abominable harrangue of the “ stump,” and 
we shall no longer hear the lament, “ Our orators are all gone.” The 
Scriptures will not be robbed of their beauty and solemnity by the 
defective elocution of the pulpit; and the culture of the heart, without 
which all education is incomplete, will make less difficult the work of 
social reformation. 

The burden is a heavy one which the teacher bears; the record of 
every day is dimmed by failures and disappointments. But let us 
hear what truth and wisdom breathe from an old Chinese proverb, and 
take therefrom fresh courage: 


“The more I study, the more I miss the mark; 
The more I miss the mark, the more I study.” 


MOTIVES TO THE HIGHER WORK OF THE TEACHER. 





The triumphal utterance of Galileo, standing once again free upon 
the earth after his shameful recantation of the one great assertion of 
his life, has a deeper, wider meaning than we are wont to suppose. 
“Tt still moves” has an application broad as language, constant as 
the ever flowing stream of time, and as inevitable as the laws of cause 
and effect. Movement ever onward is an immutable force of the 
nineteenth century, and will be for the ages to come. 

We stand to-day where even no Leonardo has ever stood. The quick 
step of our march has never fallen upon the ear of a Beethoven. 
Agassiz heard sweeter and more varied voices than ever did Linnzus. 
No devotees are we of a Mercury or a Bacchus; and if we would cele- 
brate a hero in song, we must, as Lord Lytton says, take the whole 
age for a hero, and ascribe to the age what was once found in mere 
dilettanti. Though “there were giants in those irreclaimable days,” 
yet we dwarfs see more than they ever did, because we stand on the 
“dead giants’ shoulders” ; and 


“In life’s lengthened alphabet, what used to be 
To our sires x, y, z, is tous a, b,c.” | 
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Virgil, in his immortal Aeneid, relates how Aeolus confined the 
winds in his caverns, and called them or freed them at the bidding of 
his father, Jupiter. In this age of the world, no Aeolus confines 
forces. That may have been a dream of the ancients, but it is no fact 
of to-day. 

“Tt still moves” is an established force in every department of our 
times. Invigoration and expansion are vital elements of more than 
physical combination. They permeate the intellectual and moral 
kingdoms with equal energy. The story of the nations is the story, 
not of decay and depression, but of permanent progression, despite 
the sad-eyed retrospections to the “ good old time.” 

Error has been and is hiding her hydra-headed form, and supersti- 
tion can ill endure the * bright star in the east.” Soon, very soon, 

‘* There shall be sung another golden age, 


The rise of empire of arts.”’ 


Education of mind and heart and life has reached a standard hith- 
erto unattained in the past. Machiavelli was an exponent of Italian 
policy of the fourteenth century — approved by the heads of Italian 
government. In his “Princes” he openly advocated intrigue and 
subterfuge, and was applauded. What think you would meet a 
Machiavelli should one arise to-day? Let his stories be written side 
by side with those of a Franklin or a Hamilton. 

In no department have there been greater changes than in ours. 
Some one has truly said, “ The days of a driveling instraction are at 
an end.” Great questions are discussed to-day, questions affecting the 
deepest interests of our profession. Among these we find this, “Is 
there not for the teacher a higher work than has been understood in 
the past?” If there is, what is it? This question concerns you, 
concerns us all. Let us then seek an answer. 

We find described in moral science the two natures of man,—an 
animal and a rational nature. These, though intimately blended, 
are still, by the scalpel of the moralist, capable of a clear division. 
Though they act and react according to unfailing laws, yet each has 
its own distinct province where its laws are immutable and infallible. 
If we are at all stirred by the reflections and deductions of dis- 
covery and thought, we can turn nowhere among the varied expe- 
riences of humanity without finding something worthy our attention 
and research. But wherever we investigate, be it among the storied 
urns of the ancients, eager for the records of the historian or the re- 
port of the microscopist; be it among the unparalelled realms of 
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modern efforts and formule, we can find no problem of more vital 
importance to us than that of man’s animal and rational natures, 
Nor is the importance and interest less, because we must turn from 
things seen and heard, from things tangible to things intangible. 
Rather is the interest magnitiel because of the silentness of the 
domain. Again, no question more affects us, as teachers, than this; 
neither should any more interest us. These natures are our very 
material upon which we work; from these come the characters which 
we induence or mold; because of these is the destiny of our pupils 
what it is. Can the teacher, unlike the wise mechanic, afford no 
knowledge of his very material? Surely, if he would write success on 
his banners, victory over ignorance, he must first, as a student, enter 
this silent realm, this field of the moralist. 
Miss Atma Z. Muzzy. 





WHITNEY’S SANSKRIT GRAMMAR. 


A little over half a century ago, the Sanskrit was brought to the 
attention of European scholars by Francis Bopp. This was a most 
important event in linguistic research. It at once became evident 
that the Hebrew was not the “ mother” of all languages, that it did 
not even belong to the same family as the classical and modern lan- 
guages. The fact was soon recognized that the Sanskrit was the 
oldest member of the family to which it belongs, and so most like the 
original Indo-European. Thus the study of language was revolution- 
ized, and investigations were henceforth prosecuted on an entirely 
different basis. A knowledge of Sanskrit became fundamental in all 
philological and linguistic study by scientific methods. To lighten 
the labor of obtaining this necessary knowledge,was one of the objects 
for which Prof. Whitney prepared his Sanskrit Grammar. Not that 
there was any lack of treatises on the subject. On the contrary, there 
Were many, and some of them of great excellence; notably those of 
Bopp, Maller, and Williams. But one great defect characterized them 
all; they followed too closely the works of the native grammarians. 
These latter seem to have constructed their grammatical systems upon 
arbitrary principles, regardless of the facts of the language. Gram- 
mars by Earopean authors have been too servile copies of these arbi- 
trary originals. Prof. Whitney has followed the opposite, and more 
logical method; namely, that of presenting the facts and principles 
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of the language, as they actually occur in Sanskrit literature, not, 
however, ignoring the authority of native grammarians. 

The work differs from its predecessors, in greater or less degree, in 
giving “ the forms and constructions of the older language, as exhib- 
ited in the Veda and the Brahmana;” in “treating the language 
throughout as an accented one;” and in “casting all statements, 
classifications, and so on, into a form consistent with the teachings of 
linguistic science.” 

Simplicity and exactness of statement, even in the presentation of 
most difficult points, add greatly to the merit of the work; and it will 
unquestionably take precedence of all other Sanskrit grammars. 

But it is not entirely nor chiefly for purposes of criticism and 
review, that we write. Even were we competent to the task, the 
number of our readers would be very limited, for comparatively few 
are interested in Sanskrit text-books. No educator, however, who 
watches educational movements and tendencies in this country, can 
fail to be interested in the significance which attaches to the publica- 
tion of this Grammar, when we consider the circumstances under 
which it comes before the public. Note the time. In the very midst 
of a super-scientific age. Atatime when the study of the physical 
sciences, with their wondrous revelations, their hidden mysteries, 
their practical bearings, is leading men captive at its will. 

Note, also, that in addition to this reign of the sciences, there has 
been for many years past, a determined opposition to the study of the 
languages, especially the “classics.” But, nevertheless, the study 
of this most ancient of tongues has established a stronghold in our 
midst. 

We should bear in mind in this connection, that Sanskrit is studied, 
not so much for literary, disciplinary, and economic purposes, as for 
philological and linguistic ends. Hence the demand for new and 
better helps to its study, which warranted the publication of a new 
grammar, is indicative of an increasing interest in philology and the 
science of language. The time is soon coming when instruction will 
be given regularly in these highly interesting and important branches 
of learning, in all our higher institutions. 

Note again, and lastly, that the work was prepared by Prof. Whit- 
ney, upon invitation of a publishing house in Leipsic, to form one of 
a series of nine different treatises composing their library of Indo- 
Germanic grammars. No higher compliment than this could be paid 
to the eminent abilities and ripe scholarship of the author. It was a 
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proud day for American scholarship, when it was thus recognized by 
Germany, that nursery of Sanskrit scholars. 

Considering all these facts, the preparation and issue of this work 
may be fairly regarded as marking an important epoch in our educa- 
tional history. J. H. CHAMBERLIN. 

New Haven, Conn. 


_—— 
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LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. 





America’s great inventions are familiar to the world. Our country 
has justly been proud of the steamboat, the cotton-gin, the telegraph, 
and numberless other things which American genius has brought to 
light, but recently she is adding to the world’s advancement in a 
direction, which if less striking, is still of great importance, that of 
accurate and critical scholararship. No great length of time has 
passed since it was sneeringly asked, ‘* Who reads an American book?” 
and now Oxford University, for centuries one of the most noted seats 
of classical learning, is glad to put its wnprimatur upon Harper’s 
Latin Dictionary, acknowledging it to be the ablest work on Latin 
lexicography in the English language. 

That Oxford University, with her libraries, her prestige, her pride 
in classical learning, her scholarly fellows and professors, shouid come 
to America for the best Latin Lexicon, and be glad to give her endorse- 
ment to a work published here, as the best thesaurus of Latin etymol- 
ogy, is certainly an occasion for just national pride. 

The Latin lexicons of thirty years since, though containing the 
results of centuries of classical study, and admirable compendiums of 
definition and usage, are almost valueless for one of the most import- 
ant uses of the scholar of to-day, that of linguistic comparison. The 
discoveries made by the comparison of languages in the past few 
decades, have modified, not to say revolutionized classical study, and 
no dictionary will be used by scholars which does not contain the 
results of these investigations. To meet this want, Andrews’ Freund’s 
Lexicon has been in great part re-written, and all the latest results of 
philology have been incorporated in it. An examination of the work 
shows that it has been prepared with the utmost care, and that no 
results have been accepted except such as have received a favorable 
decision in the high court of the most eminent scholars. In many 
cases the editors bid the person consulting the dictionary to compare 
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words in related languages, without asserting their common relation. 
ship. The comparison is confined mainly to Sanskrit, the Hellenic 
and Teutonic tongues, with occasional references to the Zend, and to 
Semitic languages. 

The mechanical part of the book is worthy of its contents. The 
Harpers have spared no money in the preparation of a book to which 
they have attached their names. Though they have expended a mine of 
wealth upon it, its merits are such that in the end they can hardly 
fail to reap a reward for their outlay. J. A. R. Rocers. 

Shawano, Wis. * 


INSTITUTE WORK — METHODS. 


Morrison says, “In strict propriety of language,” the term ‘ method” 
has reference to the particular mode in which the subject matter of 
education is developed and presented to the mind. It is merely the 
outward form, while instruction is the substance. Method is the 
shell; instruction, the ‘ernel. 

Method then must be determined by the object we aim at. If it is 
to load the memory, without cultivation of imagination or reason, 
little attention need be given to method, provided we learn the facts. 
But if we regard education as the development of an inward life, an 
evolution of innate possibilities, to be exhibited in an orderly manner, 
subject to the laws of mind, then the method by which such a devel- 
opment may be attained becomes of prime importance. 

Two questions present themselves: 1. What is the end of educa- 
tion? 2. How can it be secured? Method solves the second pro- 
blem; but its solution depends upon our knowledge of the first. 

Dugald Stewart gives an illustration of analysis and synthesis, as 
follows: “Suppose a knot of very artificial construction be placed in 
my hands as an exercise for my ingenuity, and that I was required to 
investigate a rule, which others, as well as myself, might be able 
to follow in practice, for making knots of the same sort. If I were 
to proceed in the spirit of synthesis, I should have to try, one after 
another, all the various experiments, which my fancy could devise, 
till I had, at last, hit upon the particular knot I was anxious to tie. 
Such a process would be so extremely doubtful, that common sense 
could not fail to suggest the idea of tracing the knot through all the 
various complications of its progress, by cautiously undoing each suce 
cessive turn of the thread in a retrogade order, from the last to the 
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first. After gaining this first step, were all the former complications 
restored again, by an inverse repetition of the same operations which 
[ had performed in undoing them, an infallible rule would be obtain- 
ed for solving the problem originally proposed; and at the same time, 
some dexterity, in the practice of the general method gained, which 
would encourage me to undertake, in future, still more arduous tasks. 

Payne says: The great law of progress may be comprehensively 
stated as follows: Inheritance supplemented by individual acquisi- 
tion. For each generation of learners there are two sources of knowl- 
edge, (1) The already known, and (2) the knowable. And two tasks 
appear, (1) To compass desirable portions of accumulated knowledge; 
and (2) to gain new knowledge by original discovery. 

The same writer says: ‘ The field for the exercise of the teacher’s 
skill is determined by the artificial phase of mental culture, and this 
involves chiefly the selection and presentation of knowledge. It is 
impossible to frame a definite theory of selection. What shall be se- 
lected is merely a question of fitness or unfitness, ease or difficulty, 
which the peeuliar circumstances alone can determine. 

But a theory of presentation is possible. Hamilton says: ‘The 
first procedure of the mind, in the elaboration of knowledge, is al- 
ways analytical. From the whole to the parts, from the vague tothe 
definite.” Knowledge then should be presented in the form of 
wholes, that are resolvable by the pupil into parts. For example, the 
vowel in an unaccented syllable ending in a consonant, is short. 
The pupil selects unaccented syllables, ending in consonant, first with 
a, then e, and so to the end, and then reviews, and comes to the final 
procedure, which is always synthetical, constructing into clear 
wholes the parts into which analysis had resolved the obscure whule, 
viz.: that the vowel in the unaccented syllable ending in a consonant, 
is short. 

Hamilton says: ‘ Analysis and synthesis, if properly understood, 
are two parts of the same method.” Cousin says: The ideal of 
science or of philosophy can be realized by a method which com- 
bines the two methods. Instruction is ordinarily defective in two 
points of fundamental importance: (1) The resolution of complex 
wholes is imperfect; (2) the reconstruction is incomplete, frequently 
does not take place at all. The chief cause of the first defect is the 
use of words devoid of meaning (empty words); the second is lack of 
constructive effort. 

The remedy for the first is to associate ideas with symbols, which is 
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a leading purpose of primary instruction; the remedy for the second 
is reproduction, by recitation, composition, and the like. 

In the institute, perhaps, there is more need of careful thought, as 
the basis of a method of presentation as laid down by the above 
authorities, than in any other educational field. Much of the material 
there presented for the conductor’s work, has no opinion, knows no 
law; for the first time comes from the boundary of the district school, 
There should therefore be a model of work; and it follows that such 
a model should be given as is the result of careful attention. 

1. There should be a well defined purpose in view. The class 
should know what this purpose is, and the conductor should give a 
reason for the method used. 

2. The conductor should see that the lesson is suited te the needs 
of the class. If difficulties present themselves, they should receive 
careful attention; e. g.,a pupil reads. The right inflection is not 
given. What is the difficulty? If in the ear, then a general state- 
ment is needed that much of the difficulty of expression arises from 
the lack of discrimination and perception of sound. 

3. No more should be attempted than can be thoroughly compre- 
hended — quality not quantity. The attempt to make the institute 
a place for academic preparation is to be avoided. A section of work 
can be attempted and with success; but more than this will result in 
veneering, if not in varnish. 

4. The conductor should secure attention — intellectual activity. 
For this purpose, require simultaneous answers, for gathering up 
what is already known; individual, when the object is to compel 
thought or to test the attention. The elliptical form may sometimes 
be used, and this is especially good when the answer may be strug- 
gling in the mind of some person of limited vocabulary. Re-state- 
ment should always be insisted upon, with explanation by the pupil 
of the terms used. 

5. Proper utterance or vocality on the part of both conductor and 
pupil. 

(1) A position favorable to correct utterance. 

(2) Fullness of voice should be insisted upon. 

(3) Correct pronunciation, referring specially to vowel sounds. 

(4) Distinct enunciation, referring particularly to consonant sounds. 

(5) To the above the conductors should add perspicuity of state- 
ment — no slight attainment. 

6. The conductor should ascertain and record what has been done, 
during the preceding year, in general reading. How much, and in 
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what line. Allow the person to state somewhat fully (1) the matter 
read; (2) why the selection; (8) the result to the individual — (a) as 
to knowledge, (b) as regards thought. 

7, There should be some method adopted to arouse and stimulate 
the people to a more careful observation of the needs of the school, 
and the responsibility accruing to each individual citizen. This may 
be secured in various ways, viz.: (1) By debate, asking the citizens to 
take a part. (2) By essays. (8) By readings from works on peda- 
gogy. (4) By lectures, having reference to the work in hand. 

For instance, let one evening per week be assigned by the county 
superintendent to this special order of exercises. By previous as- 
signment, a debate is announced, accompanied by music, essay, and 
readings, as follows: (1) Music. (2) Preliminary reading, ten min- 
utes, from Pestalozzi. (3) Music. (4) Essay — Means to Self Im- 
provement. (5) Debate: Resolved, That the Free High School is 
justified, by its beneficial effect on the district school. (6) Critique. 
(7) Music — ‘“‘ Sweet Home.” The above exercises to be conducted by 
the institute. This can hardly fail of proving useful. 

8. Some method should obtain by which more systematic prepara- 
tion can be made in Theory and Art of Teaching. The present 
method (if it can be thus dignified), in which each conductor presents 
this difficult and important part of the institute work, perhaps in a 
different manner from any other, at least without previous prepara- 
tion on the part of the teachers in attendance, leads to the suggestion 
that some work be mentioned as a guide in Theory and Art, to be 
used in the institutes, and to guide county superintendents in the ex- 
amination of teachers. I know of no matter calling more loudly for 
direction than this. 

9. The methods of presentation, formerly in vogue in this and 
other states, in which the conductor makes the presentation, and the 
members of the institute listen passively, seems wanting in good 
fruitage. Many persons are unable'to follow, much less comprehend 
and retain, the presentation, however valuable. 

The catechetical method seems best suited to our needs, in that it 
brings the class individually and collectively more in sympathy with 
each other, and a better understanding of the subject.© Even a fail- 
ure, sometimes exceedingly painful, tends to growth in a good sense; 
and the time of the members of the institute, outside the regular 
meeting, is utilized by activity, induced by past experience, and pros- 
pective possibility. 

2— Vol. X.— No. 3 
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In conclusion, the object of this paper will be attained, if thought. 
shall be induced toward more method in the institute field, thus 
securing an econmy of time and labor. Rost. GRAHAM, 





PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


PRIMARY WORK — READING. 


How very significant is the fact that at the recent meeting of the 
institute conductors in Madison, they decided to confine their work, 
during the coming year, largely to the studies taught in the primary 
department of our public schools. 

This shows the importance of these studies in the estimation of our 
educational leaders, and the need of improvement in the direction in- 
dicated. It is generally conceded, by our best teachers, that the 
amount and quality of their work in the upper rooms are greatly 
impaired by the lack of systematic training and mental discipline at 
the outset. How many pupils in our graded schools find themselves 
laboring at a disadvantage all through the different departments, be- 
cause they are fettered by the early imperfect development of their 
faculties; and how very rarely does a scholar in our district schools 
possess the ability to observe accurately, and to form correct concep- 
tions, simply from the neglect to cultivate his perceptive powers in 
childhood. 

This is not the fault of the scholar. It lies with the teacher to de- 
velop these faculties. Should we be listless or indifferent, while so 
great a responsibility rests upon us? We would not allow a piece of 
mechanical work to leave our hands, so faulty in its construction that 
the different parts do not exactly fit into each other, and so incom- 
plete in its finish that it never could accomplish the object for which 
it was designed. Should we feel less anxious or less particular that 
our work with the machinery of the soul, with those delicate cogs 
which effect the movement and progress of the intellectual and moral 
world, should be less satisfactory in its results? 

No! I hear the ready answer from a thousand eager voices; but fol- 
lowing closely upon it comes the pathetic appeal, “* What shall we 
do?” In reply to this inquiry, some of our eminent educators have 
written volumes of practical advice, which it would benefit us all to 
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follow; but the one thing uppermost in this work, and made most 
emphatic, is this, that teachers should cultivate their own powers of 
mind before they attempt to train those of the infant; should enlarge 
their own stock of knowledge, make accurate their own scholarship, 
and train their thoughts to discriminate acutely and correctly. 
All I can say on this subject is but a repetition of what has been 
written by those who have placed, in the best light, the cause of edu- 
cation before an unthinking, and sometimes, unappreciative public. 
We cannot teach others well what we do not know well our- 
selves. We cannot depend upon the inspiration of the moment to 
impart, in the best manner, even what we think we know. 

Most especially true is this of primary work. I have found it 
much more necessary to make special preparation for my daily work 
with little children than with older pupils. Even with a thorough 
knowledge of the subject matter, we cannot, at once and without 
previous thought, grasp the best method of presenting it to a class of 
erude, undisciplined minds, in order to develop most fully their facul- 
ties, and to leave a lasting impression upon them. Nor should we 
be satisfied with having once studied out a plan for teaching a certain 
branch, for although principles are eternal, methods are not; and 
careful preparation each time will suggest the method best adapted 
to pupils and circumstances. 

But I have had teachers acknowledge to me that, while they could 
understand the necessity of studying an arithmetic lesson prior to going 
before a class, they could not see why a lesson in the first reader 
could not be well taught without having examined it until the time 
for the recitation. I have learned in my experience that I would 
prefer to undertake the arithmetic recitation impromptu. I have asked 
these teachers to tell me how they would instruct a class of begin- 
ners in reading. The usual reply is, “I don’t know exactly.” This 
is the trouble with our primary schools to-day. We don’t know 
precisely what to do; and while we are groping our way blindly, what 
becomes of the poor children? 

It is frequently said that it is much easier for some persons to tell 
the errors of others than to suggest a remedy. Pardon me if I seem 
disposed to criticise, for [ am also very ready to help. I want to men- 
tion a little circumstance which made quite an impression upon me 
at an institute, two or three years ago. The members of the class 
were requested to assign a lesson in the first reader to so me imaginary 
pupils, and state their method of procedure. It was a subject in 
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which I felt much interest, and I watched with anxiety for the differ- 
ent answers. Should this meet the eye of any of those teachers, I 
am sure they will not feel offended at a friendly criticism, made with 
adesire to do good. I think that, with scarcely an exception, the les- 
sons were too long and too difficult for the child of average capacity 
to grasp. This is a very general fault. We do not realize how little 
a child’s mind is able to comprehend and digest thoroughly at any 
one time. Until we correct this, our results will never be satisfactory. 

And now, having generalized for some time, allow me to make a 
few practical suggestions from my own experience, as a possible means 
of assistance. I do not believe in mere imitations, even of the best 
teachers. There are, of course, many useful hints which may be 
gathered from visiting good schools, or the careful reading of an arti- 
cle written by some person who has made primary work a study; but 
the mere imitator, although he may succeed in the accurate repro- 
duction of the outward and visible signs, fails in the most important 
item — the spirit and personal influence which mark the successful 
teacher. 

Whoever would succeed must possess these qualities — patience, 
energy, enthusiasm, and, more than all, tact. Gain all you can from 
study, from observation, but be original in your applications. Places, 
pupils, circumstances, all affect the methods with which you have been 
best pleased; but be sure you have some systematic plan, made with 
special attention to each day’s work, and that every lesson is a pre- 
paration for the next. 

Reading is universally acknowledged to be the foundation of all the 
branches taught in our schools; consequently, it is first in the order 
of time. If properly taught, it tends to awaken the young mind, 
and give to its powers their earliest impulse in the career of develop- 
ment. It becomes very necessary to consider, in this connection, 
what are the best methods of unfolding the faculties of the child, and 
of creating an interest in his work at the beginning. 

The natural process of education is from the known to the kindred 
unknown; from facts to causes; things before names; ideas before 
words. Shall we not follow nature’s teachings, and never take a step 
in instruction which requires a sign to be learned before the thing 
signified is presented? I trust that there are very few, if any, teachers, 
who, with the present manifold advantages for improvement, still ad- 
here to the drudgery of the Alphabetic method, and torture them- 
selves, as well as the children under their charge, with the unneces- 
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sary and unphilosophical process of memorizing the names of the 
twenty-six arbitrary characters. In this enlightened age, we have 
easier and pleasanter modes of teaching, and those which are more 
satisfactory in their results. 

The question then presents itself: How shall we teach little 
children to read? I reply, by conforming strictly to the order of 
sequence, first calling the attention to the idea, then to the combina- 
tion of words representing that idea. The separate words used are 
not so much noticed as their combined meaning, because it requires 
the combination to give expression to the idea. Words are useful 
only as symbols of the ideas which they represent. Of course, they 
must be learned, but this must be made of secondary importance. As 
an illustration of my meaning, we will, for a moment, suppose our- 
selves in a primary school, with a row of pleasant little faces eagerly 
looking into ours, avxiously wondering what is to be done. Ah! but 
who are those two or three little ones that are resisting all efforts to 
entice them to come forward also? Never mind them. It is the most 
momentous day of their lives —the first day at school. It is not 
time lost, however, if they do nothing more than to sit there for two 
or three days. Their powers of observation are awakened; those 
bright eyes are quick to see; those little ears quick to hear, and they 
will gradually adjust themselves to their surroundings; and we must 
remember that if they are not studying a lesson, they are studying 
us with a child’s unerring instincts. Give one of those standing be- 
fore you a hat. After judicious questioning, develop from the class 
the sentence: The boy has a hat. Have each member repeat this— 
and, finally, tell them that you wish them to see how this sentence 
looks when written. Then print it upon the blackboard. (Let me say 
right here, that every teacher who attempts to do primary work, 
must be able to do nice blackboard work.) Then have the children 
read the sentence. Never keep little ones standing more than eight 
or ten minutes. By that time they are tired, their attention is dis- 
tracted, and it is more than useless to try to teach them. 

Ihave found a box of words a very useful article in the school 
room. I mean by this a number of simple words printed on cards. 
These I distribute to my youngest scholars at their seats, asking them 
to find what I have placed upon the board. For a few days, I select 
only those cards containing the words I have given them. (I have 
these words ready for them, making ita part of my daily preparation.) 
The next lesson will be a review of the same sentence. Then erasing 
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all but hat, I ask them to try to reproduce that word upon their 
slates, and also to find it among the words I give them. This should 
be done until they recognize the word hat at once anywhere. Then 
put some other word in its place, as, The boy has a box; and con- 
tinue this method until every part of the sentence is_ perfectly 
familiar. Change the sentence gradually; as, The boy has a new hat, 
The boy has an old hat, The boy has not an old hat, The girl has a 
hat, etc. Occasionally, print several yet unknown words, and also 
some which they have learned, and require them to point out those 
they have been taught. Do not allow them to print longer than 
through one term. By that time, they will recognize a large number 
of words readily at sight. I then begin teaching them the names of 
the letters in this manner: I print a sentence containing a word 
which begins with a, like, I have an apple. I show them the part of 
the word we call a, and tell them we always say that is the letter a, 
and so we will call this Jesson A. I show them how to make a writ- 
ten letter, and send them to the board to reproduce it. I proceed 
thus until the whole alphabet is learned. I never allow them to spell 
a word by naming the letters until they have learned to recognize it 
as a whole. When they have mastered the names, then [ begin 
teaching the sounds. I generally begin with @, 2, 7, 6, @, then with 
the short sounds of the vowels; and soon. This is a work of time 
and patience; but I expect my pupils in the second reader to be able 
to pronounce words of medium difficulty, when they are properly 
marked. 

The teacher’s voice must often be heard in the reading elass, but 
not until the pupil ean recognize and pronounce correctly each word 
in the sentence. This applies to the lessons in the books. Children 
can acquire a habit of reading as naturally as they talk, if the words 
are so familiar that no undue prominence has to be given them, and 
the whole attention is concentrated on the thought. The most 
serious faults in reading are hesitancy in calling words, imperfect 
articulation, and either too high or too low a pitch. The first can be 
remedied by beginning aright, and not hurrying over the ground; 
the second, by thorough drill in phonics; and the third, by requiring 
the pupils to imitate you, by concert reading, and by exercises in 
which the teacher begins on a very low key, and gradually elevates 
the pitch until the top of the voice is reached, and then he as grad- 
ally descends. 

I close with the thought, which I have presented before, Can all 
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these things be well and efficiently done without previous study and 
careful preparation? Indeed, every teacher finds that the more 
attention he gives to this subject, the more satisfactory his work will 
become. Francesca Tupor. 
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— IN THE FORTHCOMING SyLiABus for the teachers’ institutes to be 

held this year, the following is the outline on the subject of lan- 

guage: — 

1. How to teach language. Let the conductor carefully discuss with 
the institute the following topics: 

(1) The child’s method of acquiring language before enter- 
ing school. 

(2) Ways in which the child should be taught language in 
the earlier stages of school life. 

(3) Character and place in the course of language lessons, 
antecedent to technical grammar. 

(4) Place of formal grammar in the common school. 

2. The sentence: 

(1) What constitutes a sentence. (Emphasize and illustrate 
fully by criticism of such defective expressions as pupils 
are prone to use in lieu of sentences.) 

(2) (a) Classification of sentence with respect to function. (0) 
The order of elements or ideas peculiar to each class. 

(3) The outward dress of the written sentence. (a) Capital 
letters, (b) terminal marks, (c) other symbols. 

(4) Written exercises in sentence building. (The conductor to 
assign topics and criticise the work done.) 

3. Parts of speech: 

(1) Working definitions of wih part of speech. 

(2) Drill exercises in recognition of parts of speech, using any 
page of the reading book (Second Reader). 



































— Pror. 8. S. Greene, of Brown University, in a recent address be- 
fore the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, said as follows in re- 
gard to the study of language by the child: 

He believed in writing very early, and having children taught at 
an early age to put their thoughts into writing. Then youcan point 
out improvements, and show ‘the child w hy “the improvements are 
made, and why they are improvements. If I were a teacher in the 
primary school, said he, I would adopt this motto from beginning to 
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end: Every lesson should be a language lesson. This is not gram. 
mar. In this way we shall be giving the child thoughts, and teach- 
ing him to express them. The problem is, giving a child a thought 
to put into words. When the thought is written on the blackboard 
the other child can read it and extract the thought. Then the 
problem is changed; given an expression to find the thought. Read. 
ing will not be then, as it is now, a struggle for the pronunciation of 
words, but a struggle with the child to derive the thought embodied 
in what he reads. When the child understands language, then gram- 
mar comes in. We shall solve the present problem, but shall not 
solve it until we make the distinction between language as an instru- 
ment to be used, and language as an object to be studied scientifically. 





— Dr. Saxver Exror, the Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Boston, Mass., has made a collection of the purest and sweetest 
poems for children in our language. Among them are found the best 
utterances of Mary Howell, Eliza Cook, Longfellow, Tennyson, and 
Jean Ingelow. They are prepared for the pupils in our primary 
schools, and will tend to inculate a taste for pure reading. The work 
is published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 








SELECTED. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


The following may be taken as settled conclusions in regard to 
those points of sanitary science most needful to be known by the 
teacher. Some may be new, some old but unheeded, and some not 
admitted by popular opinion. It is our intention to elaborate some 
of the points, in the future. 

1. Never heat the stove red hot. In that state the iron permits 
carbonic oxide gas to pass through its pores into the surrounding air. 
This gas exists in greater abundance when the stove is nearly full of 
wood, than when it is not so. A red hot stove, full of wood, is then 
especially favorable to the production of the gas. It is a deadly poison. 
Carbonic acid is, in comparison, far less powerful, although bad 
enough. The feeling of oppression which we charge to carbonic 
acid, is often due to this. Headache is also produced by a very small 
quantity of it. It is better to build a fire in the morning, an hour 
before it is needed, and let it burn moderately, than to build it at the 
last moment, and be obliged to fill the stove full of wood, and keep it 
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red hot. Read what your chemistries say of this gas. Later works 
call it carbonic monoxide. Symbol, C. O. 

9. If the air is pure, pupils will keep warm when the temperature 
js much lower than is necessary when the air is foul. It is pure air 
that warms them. Shut air from the fuel,and the fire ceases to burn. 
Deprive the lungs of pure air, or give them air mixed with other sub- 
stances, and the animal heat lowers at once. Those take cold most 
readily who sleep in closed rooms. A thorough breathing of pure air 
will keep the body warm. 

3. Pupils who sit erect, and breathe as they should, will be kept 
warm much more readily than those who stoop and breathe with the 
upper part of the lungs only. Require all to maintain an erect posi- 
tion, at all times, if you would keep them in health. 

4. It is a proposition that admits of mathematical proof, that the 
average country school-house cannot be so thoroughly ventilated that 
pupils will not suffer from the effects of the bad airif they remain 
indoors the usual ninety minutes. Hourly recesses, of at least seven 
minutes, are a demonstrated physiological necessity. During this 
time, endeavor, by means of open windows and doors, to drive out the 
bad air, and supply its place with fresh. Even with this hourly puri- 
fication, the air is far less wholesome than out-door air. But, says a 
teacher, we live as our fathers lived, with the air as bad as it ever is 
in our modern school-house, and we learned something. True. But 
a fearfully large percentage of your father’s generation and school- 
fellows went to an early grave, from diseases engendered by bad air. 
The same is true of your early school-mates; you are survivors merely, 
and ifit were not the teacher's duty to save life, and if he does assent, 
by his actions, to the verdict of the universal conscience regarding 
that point, then he should know that the progress of the pupil is not 
more than two-thirds of what it should be, in bad air. The greater 
part of all studying is done during the first half-hour after opening 
and recesses. The effect cf re-breathed air then begins to dull the 
intellect, oppress the senses, and render mental labor painful. Idle- 
ness and disorder follow. 

5. The proportion of carbonic acid in the air naturally is one part 
of 2,500. When the amount rises to one per cent., the bad effects are 
very striking. Expired air contains usually about five per cent., or 
125 parts in 2,500, and will extinguish a candle at once, and is, of 
course, very deleterious to the system. Then, if we breathe a pint of 
air at each respiration, that pint may be considered as spoiling at 
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least four other pints utterly, and it will render a still larger amount 
somewhat deleterious. How long will it take fifty pupils to spoil 
the air of an ordinary school room, or at least to double the proper 
amount of carbonic acid in the air? 

Carbonic oxide from the red hot stove is four times as injurious ag 
carbonic acid, bulk for bulk. The exhalations from the skin are not 
taken into account in this estimate. Pupils begin to suffer from im. 
proper ventilation before {the teacher, unless he has paid close atten. 
tion to the matter, thinks it possible. Carbonic acid has no odor, 
hence it is less easily detected. But let each pupil light a match, and 
how quickly would the presence of a powerful gas be manifest in the 
remotest corner of the room! The pupils sitting suffer more than the 
teacher standing, as the gas is most abundant in the lower part of 
the room, being heavier than air. Primary pupils suffer most, being 
nearest the floor. Hence, a pupil always recites best standing, 
although other causes help to produce the increased mental activity 
of an erect position. — Supt. H. 8. Baker, in the Educational News 
Gleaner. 





—_ 


THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


In planning a school-house, the first thing to be considered is the 
number of pupils to be accommodated. It may be assumed that the 
minimum number is thirty. The next point is the number of square 
feet of floor space and the number of cubic feet of air space to be 
allowed to each pupil. Authorities differ on this point; but no 
authority gives less, under any circumstances, than 15 feet of floor 
space by 12 feet of height, or 180 feet of air space. The best authori- 
ties consider double this amount to be desirable, though not practic- 
able. Taking the lowest estimate, the school room for 30 pupils 
must have 450 feet of floor space and 5,400 feet of air space. This 
will be supplied by a house 18 by 25 feet, and 12 feet high in the 
clear. Such a house will contain three rows of double desks, five in 
each row, with four isles 18 to 22 inches wide, according to the size 
of the desks, with a space of 10 feet by 18 for teacher's platform and 
recitation benches; by diminishing this latter space a little, thirty 
single desks may be placed in the room. The width of the house 
must be proportioned to the size of the desks used. Assuming the 
double desks to be employed (as is the case in 99 per cent. of our 
schools), a house should be built to hold three rows in its width, or 
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four rows. It is not convenient to have less than three nor more than 
four. Consequently, a house, or room, should be either 18 feet wide 
or 23.6. These, then, are our standards of width for double desks. 
If a house is to be built for 40 pupils, we may increase the minimum 
length or width. By adding 5 feet 4 inches to the minimum length, 
we have a house 18 feet by 30 feet 4 inches, which will accommodate 
49 pupils. For 60 pupils the house should be 23.6 in width (four 
rows of desks) by 36 feet long. 

The next point to be considered is the heating and ventilation. 
Here two rules may be laid down: First, every school-house should 
have fire-brick flues, open from the floor to the roof. Second, every 
stove should be made a flue, to bring in fresh air for its own con- 
sumption. The plan formerly so prevalent of running a stovepipe 
through the middle of the roof, is mentioned to be condemned. It is 
unsafe. More houses have been burned through this faulty construc- 
tion than from all other causes combined; and it makes ventilation 
impossible. A brick flue is not expensive; it is safe, and by dividing 
it longitudinally in two sections, it is converted into a ventilating 
shaft. Even a single flue may be used for the double purpose of car- 
rying off the smoke and discharging the foul air by entering the stove- 
pipe near the ceiling, and leaving a hole near the floor for the exit of 
the cold air. This hole may be fitted with a register, which can be 
closed occasionally, if necessary, to prevent a down draft. 

So much may be said briefly with regard to building a school-house 
with one room. If more than one room is needed, the following con- 
siderations may be found useful: 1. A country school-house ought 
generally to have but one story. The small saving in original expense 
made by a two-story house is counterbalanced by the continued ex- 
pense of keeping the stairway in repair, and by a great loss of con- 
venience. When the number of scholars does not much exceed sixty, 
the main room should have desks for all the pupils, and a recitation 
room with benches only, should be added. This room should be used for 
small classes, and should not have less than 300 feet of floor space. — 
An. Rep. Md. School Commissioners. 


ee 





Scnoot Disciptine.— The necessity of some kind of discipline is 
recognized, but the mistake is made in supposing that it is superior 
to or even equal to that of teaching. In fact, teaching is successful 
only as it comprehends and controls discipline. He can scarcely be 
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said to be a good in a public school whose competency extends only 
to the exposition of the text-book or the developing of mind. The 
true teacher of children is called to do more than that; he is to teach 
very much by example; he is to deport himself before his pupils ip 
such a way that government is never thought of by them and his very 
precept and example are the most effective kind of restraint and cor- 
rective of bad conduct. Let him aim to do right himself, and then 
let him expect his pupils to do right, and there need be little fear of 
disorder or insubordination. He has something to teach besides the 
subjects mentioned in his course of study or those represented by the 
different text-books. He has the broad subject of manners, and mor- 
als, which comprehend the whole deportment of his pupils. How 
shall they speak, and walk, and stand, and sit? Howshall they treat 
each other? How shall they regard the property and the right of 
others? What are the objects of the school? How and by whom is 
it sustained? What is his relation to his pupils, their parents, and 
the district? What is community, law, the state, and government? 
These and other similar subjects are to be explained by the teaches, 
and in doing his whole duty in this respect he is rendering the most 
effective service as an organizer not only of the school but of society, 
School government becomes a secondary matter, and it may almost 
be said not to exist at all. Many a school has come thus to “ govern 


itself,” and learning in such a school becomes a delight.— Educational 
Weekly. 
Y 


-— 





Have A Pran.— Each day’s work should be planned beforehand. 
No teacher, fully alive to the importance of her work, will ever neg- 
lect this important suggestion. No matter how simple the lessons 
you are to present, you cannot present them successfully unless you 
come before your class with a full knowledge of what you propose to 
do, and how you propose to do it. If a reading lesson, you should 
know what is in it, and be prepared, by skillful conversation and 
questioning, to lead your class into a correct appreciation of it. You 
should know which words are new to your pupils, and prepare your- 
self to familiarize them with these words. And for this purpose you 
will oftentimes be able to aid them more by a few judiciously selected 
objects than by any amount of talking, or, if you can draw — and 
every teacher should be able to do something in this line —a few 
strokes of the crayon may wake up more interest and give clearer 
ideas, than any amount of oral explanation. But the study of the 
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Jesson alone is not suffic‘ent; but the individual members of the class 
should be thought of, and your plan should be so de‘inite that it pro- 
yides for the wants of each as well as for those of all. 

Each day’s work should close with a review of its failures and its 
successes, and while these failures and successes are vividly impressed 
upon the mind, the plan for the coming day should be prepared. And 
why not? Every successful business man can tell you that he finds 
this necessary, and many a man has failed, and his business gone to 
wreck, just because he neglected to draw from the experience of the 
dav the elements of the plan for the morrow; and many a teacher has 
failed just because she neglected this, one of the simplest and plainest 
elements of business.— Supt. Darina, Alleghany City. 





—_— 


TEACHERS AND TASk-MAsterRs — The public have not held teachers 
to their true responsibility. We send a young lad or a young girl to 
school, and find that, while we are paying out a great deal of money 
for them, they are gaining nothing. We complain, and are informed 
that our children are not industrious, that they do not seem interested 
in their studies, that they are absorbed in play, etc. In ninety-nine 
cases in a hundred, our disappointment is entirely the fault of the 
teacher. He or she is simply incompetent for the duty they have un- 
dertaken. A first-class teacher always has good pupils. Lack of in- 
terest in study is always the result of poor teaching. We send a boy 
to college, and find that he regards his studies as a grind — that he is 
only interested in getting good marks, and that he is getting no 
scholary tastes, and winning no scholary delights. We inquire, and 
find him in the hands of a young tutor, without experience, who 
really pretends to be no more than a task-master, and who knows 
nothing, and seems to care nothing about the office of teaching. 
The placing of large masses of young men in hands ‘of inexperienced 
persons, who do not pretend to do more than to set tasks and record 
the manner in which they are preformed, without guidance or assist- 
ance, is a gross imposition of the college upon a trusting public, and 
itis high time that an outery so determined and persistent is raised 
against it that it shall procure a reform. 


= 
> 





CuLtuRE oF CHARACTER.— It seems to me that too much cannot 
be said, if it leads to watchfulness on the part of teachers, upon the 
subject of the quiet, silent influences of the methods and practices of 
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the school room upon the formation of character in the pupils. Habits 
of cheating in study, recitations, and examinations are frequently 
practiced on the part of pupils, with little or no effort on the part of 
teachers to prevent it. Such things cannot be long indulged in with- 
out blunting the moral sensibilities. It should be quite as much g 
subject of study how not to lead pupils into temptation to cheat at 
recitation and examination as how to impart instruction. 

Let teachers be more watchful and careful upon this subject, let 
methods be adopted and practices be indulged in free from question- 
able honesty, and in future we shall have greater honesty in business, 
and more virtue in public life. While all dishonesty among men can- 
not be justly charged to the public schools, we need to see to it that 
our skirts are clear as teachers and that no smell of fire be found upon 
our garments. 


—_—— 
aa 





ATTENTION.— The power of attention should be carefully taught in 
childhood. It is one of the most important of the mental powers, for 
upon its activity depends the efficiency of each one of the specific 
faculties. Mental power is, to a large extent, the power of attention; 
and genius has been defined as “nothing but continued attention.” 
Attention is not secured by claiming it; not by entreating it; not by 
urging its importance; not by force; not by threats; not by promises; 
not by bribes. All such efforts are the subterfuges of the weak and 
the unskillful; but they fail to long hold attention, and utterly fail to 
develop a habit of attention. The art of securing attention is posi- 
tive, not negative. Interest the pupil. This is the fundamental 
means of securing, as well as of cultivating, the power of attention. 
The teacher must have something good to present, and must present 
it in a suitable manner. Study the secret springs of interest. Keep 
curiosity and the thirst for knowledge always active. 





Scootars should have for their teachers at the same time respect 
and love. If they inspire in their children only a servile fear, what 
good do they produce? Will their obedience ever be a real one? 
Certainly not; the scholar whom you treat with severity will shake 
off the yoke in your absence. I don’t mean by that that children are 
never to be punished; severity is sometimes a necessity. But I blame 
those teachers who make of their school a place of torment, a misery, 
and never cease to blame their pupils instead of instructing them.— 
Martin Lvuruer. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ABOUT DISTRICTS. 


Q. If a new district is set off from an old one, in December, and the 
first meeting called in January, are the order of formation and the 
action of the first meeting to be considered legal ? 

A. Under section 419, the whole proceeding is to be considered null 
and void, and the supervisors should do the business over again, the 
order to take effect the Ist of April, or thereafter. 

Q. Can a district, by vote, dissolve or extinguish itself, and sell its 
property ? 

A. No, it can no more extinguish itself than it could create itself. 
It ceases to exist, as a district. only when the town board shall have 
attached all its territory to other districts; and the town board alone 
can dispose of the property, as provided in section 429. 

Q. Can a district vote that the school shall be taught 22 days 
for a month ? 

A. Such a vote is unauthorized by law, and has no binding force. 
The school month, for the teacher, as well as the district, is 20 days, 
unless the board contract with the teacher to teach more. 


THE COMPULSORY LAW. 


Q. Is a person in whose family a child is living which is not a legal 
resident in the district, liable under the compulsory law, if the child 
is not sent to school ? 

A. Section one, of the law covers such a case. The “ person” who 
has “ charge or control” of any child, between 7 and 15, though not 
its legal guardian, must provide it with instruction, as the law directs. 
He is not obliged to do this by sending the child to school, but may 


instruct it himself. 
SCHOOL MONEY. 


(Q). Must the county school money be used for teachers’ wages only? 
A. There is no provision of law to this effect, as in regard to the 
school money received from the state (section 558), but ordinarily it 
will be needed for that purpose, and will need to be supplemented by 
the district tax. It is conceivable, however, that at the time it should 
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come into the treasury, it might not all be needed to pay teachers’ wages, 
but would be very useful for some other purpose, as for instance re. 
pairs on the school-house. If in such a case the district votes so to 
apply a portion of it, it cannot be regarded as having done wrong. 


ABOUT THE CLERK. 


Q. Can a clerk, to whom compensation has been voted, demand it 
of the treasurer in advance, there being money in the treasury ? 

A. It would be more reasonable to expect payment after the sery- 
ices have been rendered. It would be fair enough to ask for half the 
sum at the end of six months, if wanted. 

Q. Is the clerk obliged to fill out such blank reports about the 
school, once a month, as the county superintendent may send him? 

A. There is no provision of law to this effect, as in regard to the 
teacher (section 460), but the board is to visit the school (section 441), 
and it should be done at least once a month. If done, it will assist 
the superintendent in obtaining information as to the school, to fill 
such blanks as he may send for that purpose. 


POWER OF THE TEACHER. 


Q. If the board make no rules, may the teacher make such rules as 
he pleases? 


A. The teacher will of course make such rules, not unreasonable 


in nature, as he finds necessary. 

Q. Can the teacher make and enforce a rule that pupils shall study 
at home? 

A. That is passing beyond his province. He may recommend it in 
sonie cases, with propriety, but it should be done with caution. Am- 
bitious pupils are often injured by over study. 

Q. Has a teacher any right to call pupils to account for injuries to 
the school-house, done out of school hours, or for misconduct done 
beyond the school grounds? 

A. Yes, and it is his duty to do so, in many instances. The school- 
house as well as the children is under his care. If a boy injure the 
house wantonly he should be called to account, though done before 
or after school hours. If he behaves improperly, on his way to or 
from school, he should also be called to account, if the misconduct is 
such as affects the school. This is the ruling of the courts. Of 
course, the teacher is to judge as to the nature of the offense, and the 
propriety of noticing it. 
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EDITORIAL. 





THE EXCELLENT EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT at the Annual Session of the State 
Teachers’ Association, last summer, at La Crosse, is bearing good fruit. The 
project of securing a similar display of school work at the next yearly fair of 
the State Agricultural Society, was discussed at the recent holiday meeting of 
the Association. It was quite warmly favored. We are pleased to learn that 
this subject was presented before the executive board of the Agricultural Soci- 
ety, at their session last month at Madison; and that they decided to furnish our 
schools an opportunity to be represented in a similar way at the next State 
Fair. A new department was created for this purpose, to be known as the De- 
partment of Education and Natural History. John S. Dore, Esq., one of the 
Vice Presidents of the Society, and superintendent of the public schools of Clark 
county, was appointed to take the charge of this department. His experience in 
conducting other sections of former State Fairs, and his well-known energy and 
tact, give the assurance that this movement will be successful. The Board ap- 
propriated one hundred dollars for premiums,—not a large sum, but enough 
with which to make a fair beginning. If we are not mistaken, this exhibit will 
prove one of the most attractive and useful features of the State Fair. Such a 
display of the pupils’ work in our schools as was presented at La Crosse, supple- 
mented by a complete exhibition of the improved school furniture and apparatus, 
would greatly interest all classes of people who visit the Fair. We presume that 
circulars will be sent to school boards and teachers, informing them more fully 
of this action of the Agricultural Society, and of the terms on which the exhibit 
is proposed to be conducted. 


Tue CoMMITTEE ON INstTITUTES have arranged a programme for twelve 
institutes this spring; to be held by the four regular conductors. They are 
assigned either to counties which were not aided by the committee last summer 
and fall, or to those which are, perhaps, most in need of institute instruction. 
Applications for institutes from six other counties or superintendent districts 
could not be granted, partly from the want of funds, and partly because the con- 
ductors will be employed at the time designated in these applications. The com. 
mittee were desirous of holding this spring a larger number of institutes, so that 
they would not be compelled to provide for so many next summer and fall. 
There are in this state sixty-five county superintendents, all of whom are required 
by law to conduct each year institutes for the instruction of teachers in their 
respective counties, There are yearly demands upon the committee for sufficient 
aid to hold, under the management of these superintendents, from sixty-five to 
sixty-eight institutes. So those for next summer and fall must reach, as they did 
in the last series, over fifty in number. This plan necessitates the employment 
ofa larger force of institute instructors, and the expenditure of a greater amount 
of money. The committee are compelled to adopt measures for the more eco- 
nomical management of the work in their hands. For the past two years, they 
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have audited but very few accounts of the superintendents for the incidental ex, 
penses incurred at their institutes, and they have paid for only a few lectures 
before the institutes. For the coming year, they require the superintendents, in 
providing for their institutes, to furnish the principal conductors such assistance 
as they may need, unless it is specially provided by the committee. 





THE OUTLINE OF WORK for the institutes held this year, has been published 
by the Institute Committee. Sufficient number of copies are printed to supply 
both the spring and the fall series. They will be furnished to the county super. 
intendents in time to be distributed among their teachers, so that they can make 
beforehand due preparation on the subjects discussed in the institutes, The 
circular containing the outline is the fullest ever issued for the use of the insti. 
tutes in the State. There is included the course of study for the ungraded 
schools. This is again supplied the institutes for the reason that it will better 
enable the conductors to explain the main features of the course to the teachers 
who can be induced to adopt them in the organization of their schools. This 
course, also, indicates the substance and the divisions of the instruction which 
will be presented at the institutes for the following three years. As already 
announced, the scheme of work for this year embraces very largely the studies 
of the First Form or the Primary Section of this course. This brings before the 
members of the institutes fewer studies for investigation, and, therefore, enables 
the conductors to concentrate their teaching on fewer points It treats of those 
subjects just now in most need of explanation before the teachers of the young 
children in our public schools. To gain a firm foot-hold in the primary work 
will sooner secure the adoption of the best methods in the management of the 
rural, ungraded schools of the State. This departure of the Institute Committee 
and the regular conductors will, without doubt, be heartily supported by the 
superintendents and teachers. 





THe Annual Report of the State Superintendent makes a volume slightly 
larger than that of last year. It contains the usual special reports of the county 
and city superintendents, of the state institutions of learning, of the different 
educational meetings, and of the academies and colleges of the State. It pre. 
sents, as a prominent feature, full comments on the statistical returns of the 
schools. Many people have not the time to study the different tables in the Re 
port and deduce from them such conclusions as will show the actus! conditions 
of our schools at the present time. The returns this year are, on several points, 
more complete and accurate than usual, and we trust that these comments will 
be widely read and carefully considered. They fvraish the basis for such sug. 
gestions in reference to the needed improvements in our schools, as will occur 
to the most thoughful and those most interested in the prosperity of our school 
system. They are preceded by a brief review of the points most apparent in the 
progress of our educational operations during the past year. The principal de- 
ects in our system, made more obvious by this proziess, are fully noticed in 
his report. 
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Toe LEGISLATURE OF THE StaTE has authorized the purchase of six hundred 
copies of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary for distribution among the public 
schools. The bill on its final passage before this body had, in opposition to it, 
only five votes in the Senate and one in the Assembly. In the latter house it 
received the support of ninety-five members. This closes the contest which has 
been in progress for four years. The attempt was first made to provide Webster’s 
Dictionary at a reduced cost. This succeeded so far as to lower the price of the 
work, as obtained of its publisher, from $8.00 per copy to $7.00. Three years 
ago, the attempt was made to secure the Dictionary at $6.00 per copy, but it failed. 
In 1878, the State Superintendent was directed to purchase four hundred diction- 
aries at $6.00 per copy, or two hundred, at $7.00. They could not be obtained for 
less than $7.00, and so only two hundred were ordered, and these were all dis- 
tributed to school-districts as first supplies. During the winter of 1879, an un- 
successful effort was made to induce the Legislature to provide for the purchase 
of four hundred copies. So the State Department of Public Instruction has, for 
nearly a year and a half, been placed in the predicament that it was author- 
ized to furnish Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary to the school-districts of the 
State, but it was denied the privilege of obtaining copies of the work by the 
action of the Senate and Assembly. The dictionaries have been purchased, some 
years by the State Superintendent, for sale at first cost to school-districts on re- 
supply; but the Revised Statutes adopted in 1878 are understood as forbidding 
this officer, without special authority from the Legislature, from obtaining this 
work or any other book, to be distributed among our schools or sold to any 
person. 

This conflict was rendered more complicated by the publishers of Worcester’s 
Dictionary, offering to supply the State with their Unabridged edition, during 
the winters of 1878 and °79, for $5.00 per copy; and during this winter, for $6.00 
percopy. Also, through the agency of these publishers, the effort was made 
this winter, in both the Senate and Assembly, to repeal the sections of the Revised 
Statutes which authorize the adoption of Webster’s dictionaries for the use of 
the public schoois and their distribution by the State among these schools. The 
bills on this subject have been indefinitely postponed by both houses. 

For over a quarter of a century, Webster has been made, in the public schools, 
by the law of the State, the standard for the spelling, pronunciation, and defini- 
tion of words. So thoroughly has the State been committed to the use of this 
work, that Worcester’s Dictionary, though an able and scholarly production, has 
really met with no demand for its introduction. Those who advocated its merits 
in the Legislature stated that their object was not to secure the use of Worcester 
in our schools, but to reduce the price at which Webster could be sold to the 
State. Besides, the improvements which have recently been added to Webster’s 
large work made the exertion more easy to purchase this winter the six hundred 
copies. 

Without doubt, this triumph ends the controversy for years to come. The State 
has decided that Webster’s Unabridged shall remain the standard in our public 
schools, teachers’ institutes, Normal Schools, and State Departments. It takes 
the position that the introduction of any other authority on subjects covered by 
such a dictionary, would produce confusion where stability and certainty even 
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in the smallest details are needed; and that it would in the end cost the peo. 
ple of the State large sums of money, in the changes that would be required in 
the text-books of the schools, to conform to the new authority. 





| 


AN EDITION OF THE Scroon Conk, with comments, was published in 1878 
by the Department of Public Instruction, for distribution among the school. 
districts of the State’ This was then necessitated by the adoption, at that time 
of the Revised Statutes, which changed in many points the school laws. This 
edition is exhausted, and a new one will be issued this spring. The code will be 
carefully revised and considerably enlarged. Though containing some new 
matter, it will not supplant the former edition. It will be published to meet the 
demand for the school laws, constantly made upon the Department by new dis. 
tricts, and by clerks of old districts which failed, in the last distribution, to 
receive their supply. Arrangements have already been made for Hon. David At. 
wood, State Printer, at Madison, to issue an extra edition of the work, to be sold 
to teachers and othérs who cannot be furnished with copies of it by the State 
Superintendent, according to the rules of his office controlling its distribution, 
The work as thus issued will be well bound and sold at fifty cents per copy. 





But VERY LITTLE LEGISLATION on school affairs has been demanded this 
winter. The prevailing idea among the people has been that the leading duty 
of the state just now is to develop, as far as possible, the educational measures 
already placed in their hands, By this course, they will be more contented to 
rely upon the forces now in operation, and not turn to the legislature every time 
they desire to inaugurate some reform or improvement in our school operations. 
It is comparatively easy to introduce by law new methods of work or organiza. 
tion, when an active sentiment has been created among the people in favor of 
such changes. 

A few bills have passed both houses of the legislature this winter, to remove 
some disabilities from school-districts, which have arisen through neglect of 
their school boards. The senate indefinitely postponed a bill to authorize town 
boards, in case a district shall be joint between two or more towns and a vil- 
lage, to have the power to detach such territory in the joint district as is not 
within the limits of the village without the concurrence of the trustees of the 
same. 

Up to this time, the assembly has defeated, besides the proposition to repeal 
the sections of the revised statutes providing for the distribution and use of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary in our public schools, the following measures: 
(1) To require school-district boards and boards of education to construct and 
maintain proper and suitable fences around school-house sites and grounds 
whenever they adjoin agricultural grounds, fenced and used for agricultural 
purposes; and to transplant and set, upon such sites, suitable shade trees, in the 
absence thereon of native forest trees suitable for shade and arnament. (2) Tuat 
no person shall be eligible to the office of county superintendent of schools, who 
is not a practical teacher, and holds at least a second grade certificate. (3) To 
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repeal the section of the free high school law which provides for raising $25,000 
each year to aid such schools. 

The fate of a few other bills has not yet been decided. They will be noticed in 
our next issue. : 





Messrs. Editors. — Please insert the analysis of the following example in your 
next issue, and oblige: 

John bought 5 melons for 5 cts., and James 3 melons for 3 cts.; they then 
joined Thomas, and each ate an equal share of the melons; when Thomas left, 
he gave them 8 cts.; how should this be divided ? 

Windsor. SUBSCRIBER. 

The boys share equally in the pleasure of eating the melons. Since the 8 
cents paid out by John and James comes back to them, from Thomas, it should 
be divided in the same proportion in which it was expended: John taking 5 
cents and James 3. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lives oF THE PresipENts. By John 8S. C. Abbott, author of “ History of the 

Civil War,” etc., etc. Boston: B. B. Russell & Co. 566 pp. 8vo. 

This very handsome and interesting volume will supply a wide popular de- 
mand. It is in fact a history of the United States, grouped around the centra 
figures of the nineteen presidents. In some respects it is one of the best way 
for a young person to become initiated into the history of his country to read a 
book like this, as the biographical form of it secures interest and attention. The 
work cannot but have a large circulation. Mr. Abbott is well known to be one 
of our most graphic and popular writers, and he Iras done his work with skill, 
fidelity, and impartiality, and with a due regard to proportion. The book is 
embellished with portraits of all the presidents, on steel, and with various other 
engravings, and is handsomely printed and bound. <A concluding chapter gives 
a birds-eye view of the progress of our country during the first hundred years. 
We would refer our readers to the advertisement on another page, and especially 
teachers, who want to canvass during vacation. 


BENDER’s RoMAN LITERATURE is a compact production of German scholar- 
ship, translated by Profs. Crowell and Richardson, of Amherst College. Extend- 
ing from 270 B. C. to A. D. 500, the whole duration of Roman Literature is 
divided into five periods by the author, the third period, the Augustan, or 
golden age, reaching from 70 B. C.to 14 A. D. The work is to the literature of the 
Latin language what some of our best manuals are to the literature of our tongue, 
and the results of painstaking German scholarship are embodied in a volume of 
190 pages, published by Ginn and Heath, of Boston. The book will be cordially 
welcomed by earnest Latin students. 


Tue CuttpREN’s Hour, compiled by Mrs. Mary B. C. Slade, editor of “ Good 
Times,” and published by Henry A. Young & Co., Boston, contains dialogues, 
speeches, motion songs, tableaux, charades, blackboard exercises, juvenile com- 
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edies and other entertainments, for primary schools, kindergartens, and juvenile 
home entertainments. Those who have to do with young children, at school or 
at home, will find much in the book to aid them in entertaining and improving 
the little ones. 125 pp., 16 mo. 


Har A Hunprep Sones, for the School Room and the Home, is the title of 
@ little volume by Hattie Sanford Russell, published by Davis, Bardeen’& Co, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Some of the songs are not without poetic merit, all are suita. 
ble for children, and appropriate tunes are indicated — generally old familiar 
ones that every body likes and can sing. 


NortH AMERICAN Review. — The leading article for March is by ex. Judge 
dere S. Black, and is entitled “The Third Term,” being a reply to ex-Senator 
Howe’s paper in February. Mr. Black holds that to elect General Grant toa 
third term of office in the presidential chair would be a violation of a custom 
that is stronger than any laws or constitutions whatever; that it would in effect 
be the end of our republican institutions, and the installment of “ empire.” 
Hon. E. W. Stoughton follows Mr. Black, taking precisely the contrary view, 
that not only is a third term not a thing to be deprecated, but that it is eminent. 
ly desirable, especially if, as in General Grant’s case, an interval of time has 
elapsed between the second term and the third term. A timely article by David 
A. Wells aims to prove that a discriminating income tax is essentially Commun. 
ism, and that this is specially true of such an income tax as was levied in the 
United States by acts of Congress in 1863 and succeeding years. The fourth 
article is by Rev. Dr. Bellows, and treats of Civil Service Reform. The author 
recounts what has been done in Britain to reform the civil service of that coun. 
try, and shows how the experience of British statesmen may be turned to advant- 
age by American lawmakers. Professor Simon Newcomb, in an article on “ Our 
Political Dangers,” calls attention to the need of some uonpolitical tribunal for 
the determination of contested elections. He looks on the presidential struggle 
of three years ago, and the recent excitement in Maine, as symptomatic of a dis- 
eased political condition which calls for remedies very different from those 
which have hitherto been employed. John Lancaster Spalding, Bishop of Peo- 
ria, makes aspirited reply to Froude’s recent article on “Romanism and the 
Irish Race in America.” The notices of new books are by E. L. Didier. The 
number is an excellent one. 


Harper’s MONTHLY For Marcu. — This number furnishes some superior il. 
lustrations under the articles on “The New York School of Italian Painting 
and Sculpture,” “‘ Among the Arapahoes,” “ Pinafore’s Predecessor,” “ A Win- 
ter Idyl,” “ Dakota Wheat Fields,’ and “ Vacation Aspects of Colorado.” It 
contains the usual amount of stories, either continued from former numbers or 
given in full, Longfellow contributes a short but vigorous poem on “The 
Sifting of Peter; Paul H. Payne, a poem, “The Snow-Messengers,” in which 
he gives pen portraits of Whittier and Longfellow; and Jas. T. Fields, a poem 
on “ Honoria.” “Transportation by Railway and Ship-Canals” is ably dis- 
cussed by E. H. Derby; and the article on “ The Preservation of Hearing,” is 
well worth reading. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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ScRIBNER’s Montuty.— The March numberof this popular magazine opens 
with a long article on “The Tile Club Afloat,” which is profusely illustrated. 
Then follow the two serials, “ Louisiana” and “The Grandissims.” The son of 
Henry J. Raymond continues the interesting extracts from the journal of his 
father, on the subjects of “Reminiscences of 1865, and the Question of French 
Intervention.”” A strong article on “Two Views of Napoleon,’ is published. 
It is based upon the memoirs of Madame de Remusat and of Prince Metternich. 
They furnish a clear insight into the inmost character of the Conqueror. The 
second supply on Schuyler’s work on “ Peter the Great” is given, with spirited 
and superb illustrations. The editorials are furnished under the headings “ Top- 
jes of the Time,” “‘ Home and Society,” and “ Culture and Progress.” 


HaRPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE. — This publication is a recent candidate for public 
favor, as only sixteen numbers have been issued. It is an illustrated weekly, 
octavo 1n size, and each number with sixteen pages, Most of the illustrations 
are well executed, and well adapted to please children and young people. The 
articles consist largely of stories, adventures in hunting wild animals, anecdotes 
of prominent men, and occasional news items. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Price, $1.50 per year, in advance. 


Tue Canapa Scnoon JouRNAL.— This periodical is published monthly by 
W. I. Gage & Co., Toronto, Ontario. It is octavo in size, and each number con- 
tains 28 pages. The subscription price is $1.00 per year. The mechanical exe- 
cution of the journal is excellent — paper clean, type plain and perfect, and ar- 
rangement of articles tasty. The work is one of the most solid and reliable 
exchanges which come toour table. It contains news from all the provinces of 
Canada, and contributions from the ablest teachers of that country, so near 
neighbor to our own. 


Tue NuRSERY, as a magazine for the younger portion of the young people, 
still maintains its excellence, and has of late been much improved. The editor 
has a rare tact in catering for the little ones. It is always a welcome and anx- 
iously expected monthly visitor, when once it has entered a household. To those 
primary teachers, and to all teachers of little children, who are looking for some 
thing of the sort, in connection with reading exercises, we commend the Nur- 
rERy. Published by John L. Shorey, Bromfield street, Boston, at $1.50 a 
year. 

Tue two first numbers of the MustcaAL HERALD, a new monthly publication 
issued in Boston, are before us. The enterprise is backed by both capital and 
brains, its corps of editors and contributors including some of the best writers on 
musical topics to be found in this country and abroad. The journal is to occupy 
a new place in musical literature, being more of the character of a magazine 
than of a mere record of musical events and current gossip. There will be 
illustrated articles ‘and music ineachnumber. (See advertisement.) 

WE HAVE RECEIVED from Davis, Bewdeen & Co., publishers, Syracuse, “ Poli- 
tices & Schools,” an address by Sydney G. Cooke, and “ The Elements of Educa- 
tion,” a paper by Charles J. Buell. These publishers are issuing a variety of 
educational tracts, as well as larger works. 
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HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MONTH AT HOME. 


The past month has been quite barren of important events, although marked 
by a notable reduction of the public debt, unusually large receipts from cus. 
toms enabling Secretary Sherman to cancel over $11,000,000 of Uncle Sam's 
liabilities. 

— Since our last, the Senate has confirmed the deserved promotion of Wiscon. 
sin’s popular ex-governor, Fairchild, to be U. S. Minister to Spain. Salary, 
$12,000 perannum. He takes the place of James Russell Lowell, who becomes 
Minister to Great Britain, Salary, $17,500. 

— The Ute delegation, excepting Ouray, who was retained at Washington for 
effect, returned to Colorado with Gen, Adams to make another attempt at secur. 
ing the parties guilty of the White River outrage. 

— The infamous Chief Douglas, and two others, having been captured, are 
now at Washington again. A war in the spring seems probable. 

— Parnell and Dillon continue their meetings in this country, though they 
hardly seem to have the endorsement of Irishmen in general in Ireland itself. 
James Gordon Bennett, of the V. Y. /Tera/d, has given $100,000 for the relief of 
the famine-stricken in that atHicted country. 


THE MONTH ABROAD. 


Reports as to the Irish famine are contradictory, some declaring that its 
greatest stress is over, others that the worst is yet to come. Queen Victoria, who 
receives two million dollars annually from the public treasury, has given $10,000 
to the relief fund. Contrast that with the gift of Mr. Bennett, mentioned above, 

—All Europe is disturbed over a trifling increase in the German army— 
27,000 added to a force of nearly 600,000. Where is this all to end? Four 
nations, Russia, Germany, Austria, and France have under arms over five million 
soldiers, besides availabie reserves. 

— Russia alone has an army of over 1,800,000 soldiers. And, with all this, it 
is most sorely disturbed by internal faction and disorder. The party of discon. 
tent, known as the Nihilists, aim to keep the Czar and his court in a state of 
terrorism by plots against his life. The latest is known as the Winter Palace 
plot. On Feb. 16, at the usual hour for the royal family to be sitting at dinner, 
a terrific explosion occurred through the noor of the dining-room, killing several 
soldiers and attendants. Some delay in arriving at the table had saved the Czar 
and his family from destruction. 

The future of the Russian government is very uncertain, but full of interest. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. 

Twenty years is not long. Many a man has spent twenty years in writing one 
book. Now and then a man has taught twenty years in one school. A man has 
even been known to spend twenty years courting one girl. What can happen 
in twenty years? Let us see: 
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1. Twenty years ago human slavery was the great over-shadowing institution 
of this country. The southern overseer cracked his whip from Delaware to 
Texas, and the slave-holding politician cracked his whip in the halls of Con- 
cress. Twenty years has freed 4,600,000 slaves in the United States. It has also 
prought freedom to the serfs of Russia, the slaves of Brazil, and, now, of Cuba. 

2. Twenty years ago, commerce may be said to have been still in its infancy, or 
youth at most. European commerce with Asia still went around the Cape of 
Good Hope; New York sought San Francisco by way of Cape Horn. The Suez 
canal, the Pacific railroads, the general substitution of iron ships for wooden 
ones, the yreat improvements in marine steam-engines, and the extensive super- 
sedure of sailing vessels by steam craft, mark really a complete revolution in 
commerce. 

3. Twenty years have brought a radical change in modes of warfure— espe- 
cially at sea, where steel-clad floating batteries, rams, and torpedo-boats, have so 
completely displaced the old wooden war-ships. 

4, Twenty years ago, the Atlantic cable was not yet a fact (the first successful 
one was laid in 1866), and European news ten days old was alarmingly fresh. 

5. Twenty years ago, the currency of this country was, almost wholly, a 
wretched, deceptive, dishonest “wild-cat” paper money, if money it can be 
called. Now we have an interchangeable currency of gold, silver, and govern- 
ment paper, which, if not quite perfect, is doubtless as good as any in the world. 

6. Twenty years ago, physical sevence was practically only a sort of novelty. 
Now it 1s revolutionizing the life and thought of the world. To mention only 
its practical achievements, the spectroscope, the telephone, and all the other 
*phones, the great improvements in telegraphy, and the various arts of illustra- 
tion, are of themselves sufficient to make this a new world. 

7. Twenty years ago our houses were lighted by tallow candles. Can any one 
now realize how feeble was that illumination? Surely the general adoption of 
kerosene, almost throughout the civilized world, is not the least of the great 
events of our own time. 

8. Time forbids to speak properly of the great political events of the old 
world, the unification of Italy, and the end of the temporal power of the Popes, 
the unification of Germany, the downfall of the Napoleonic dynasty, the dis- 
memberment of Turkey. ; 

And then, the solution of the Nile problem, and the exploration of the very 
heart of the Dark Continent. Twenty years! Will the world ever see such an- 
other ? 


Ix ORDER that the Historical Department may be closed later in the month 
which it records, we place it here in our third and last “ form.”—Eprs. 

ANALYsIs WaNnTED.— Not having Harvey’s Grammar at hand, we submit the 
following to those who have.— Eprs. 

Will you please analyze the following sentence according to Harvey’s mode 
of analysis, and publish it in the Educational Journal, and oblige, 

Darlington. DanrEL McConnNeELL. 

“Tam now at liberty to confess that much which I have heard objected to my 
late friend’s writings, was well founded.” 
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NOTES. 





THE County Norma. Scuoor in Waushara 
‘county opens March 14th, at Pine River, and 
‘continues five weeks. 

Tue Cuicaco BoarD oF EpucaTion have 
ordered that when a lady teacher marries, her 
marriage shall be considered a resignation 
from the school service. 


Miss JANE Copy and Miss Jennie Camp- 
bell, for years teachers in the high school at 
Fond du Lac, have departed for Cape Colony, 
Africa, to teach in a seminary at that place. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
will hold its next annual mecting at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., beginning the 13th of July. 
It is thought that the meeting will be a large 
one. 

WHITBWATER NoRMAL ScuHoou graduated a 
class of twelve in the Elementary Conrse, the 
last week of January. They bore acreditable 
examination before the committee of the Nor- 
mal Board. 


Miss Hosrorp, assisted by Prof. T. F. 


| 


not only to rebuild Willis Hall this year, but 
also to erect a building for laboratory purposes 
and other requirements of the natural science 
department.” 

Pror. E. W. Hutse, formerly:a teacher in 
this state, is now in charge of the public 
schools of El Dorado, Kansas, and is a candi. 
date for the chair of Rhetoric and English 
Language in the State Normal School at Em. 
poria, that state. 


INDIANA in appor‘ioning, Jan. 1, 1880, the 


| school revenue among the districts of that 


Frawley, will hold a private teachers’ institute | 


in Eau Claire county this spring for one week. 
She will use the syllabus prepared for the 
regular institutes this year. 

Miss ANNA W. Moopy, of the Oshkosh Nor- 
mal School, who has been ill with acute bron- 
chitis, has gone home to her friends at Geneva 
Lake, and will not return to school until the 
commencement of the spring term. 


Tue Boarp oF Examiners for State Teach- 


ers’ Certificates have, on review of the stand- | 


ang of John F. Hirsch, of Milwaukee, at the 
last examination, recommended that he re- 


ceive the Life, instead of the Limited certifi- 


cate. 

THE CEILING in one of the rooms of the 
Oshkosh High School fell down Wednesday 
morning, Feb. 11; but fortunately none of the 
pupils were hurt, as when the cracking com. 
menced they prostrated themselves under the 
seats. 

Tue Boarp of Normal Regents have, again, 
secured the services of Miss Rose C. Swart, 
now teaching ina private school at St. Paul, 
Minn., to take the charge of the department 
of Geography in the Oshkosh Normal School 
next year. 

AT a special meeting of the board of trus- 


tees of Carleion College, it has been decided | 


state, had $679,014.98 derived from the general 
tax. The total amount apportioned was 
$907,279.83; and was $1.26 per capita of the 
school population. 

Tue StTaTE NorMaL Scuootr building at 
San Jose, Cal., was totally destroyed by fire, 
Tuesday, the 10th of February. Loss $250,000. 
It was the work of an incendiary. Prof. C. 
H. Allen, so favorabiy known in this state, is 
the principal of the school. 


Miss HosForp, superintendent of Eau 
Claire county, writes in reference to the In- 
stitute syllabus for this year: ‘The work 
indicated is just what we need, and I think 
holds the promise of more good to district 
and primary schools than any before issued.” 


Tue GovERNOR has reappointed and the 
Senate has confirmed Regents Weeks, An- 
drews, and Chandler as inembers of the Nor. 
mal School Board, for another term of three 
years. Regent Wright was also confirmed as 
a member in the place of President Starr, who 
died a year ago. 


Supt. StocKWELL, of La Crosse county, ad- 
vertises that he will hold a private institute 
at Bangor, beginning March 15th, and contin- 
uing one week. He will be assisted by some 
of the older teachers of the county. He states 
that * those who are to teach during the spring 
and summer, are expected to attend.” 


THE WEEKLY ENROLLMENT in the High 
School at Bay View is 65, and in all the de- 
partments of the school, 459. Prof. Funk has 
instituted a system of monthly examinations 
and reports, on the standing of the pupils in 


| their studies, and in attendance and punctu- 


ality. The reports are sent to the parents of 
the pupils. The scheme is said to be working 
finely. 
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NOTES. 


Tue STATE SUPERINTENDENT has appointed 
the regular Board of Examiners for Teachers’ 
State certificates, for the coming year, as fol- 
Jows: Prof. Geo. W. Peckham, of Milwaukee; 
Supt. Jas. T. Lunn, of Ironton, Sauk Co.; 
and Prof. J. B. Thayer, of kiver Falls, Pierce 
Co. The annual examination will be held in 
August. 

Tue Boarp oF NormMAL REGENTS have 
authorized the Executive committee to pre- 
pare and report, at the next meeting, plans 
‘and estimates for the erection of an addition 
tothe normal school building at Platteville, 
for the special accommodation of the training 
department. It will include a room for a 
kindergarten. 

THE COUNTY OF NEw, created last winter 
out of the territory of Oconto county, was 
named Langlade, Feb. 19th, by the act of the 
legislature. This is in honor of the first 
French settler at Green Bay. The name will 
not have the French pronunciation, but the 
English, as Lang-lade, a in the last syllable 
having its long sound. 

A NEW DEPARTMENT has been added this 
year to the graded school at Oconomowoc, and 
the wages of all the teachers have been ad- 
vanced. Prof. Hibbard, the principal, writes: 
“IT think that our school is much more order- 
ly, and that the work done by the pupils is 
better in quality and more in quantity than in 
any other year since I have been hee.” 

Tue PuBLic Scoot at Lodi was closed a 
week last month on account of the sickness 
of some of the teachers and pupils. Prof. W. 
E. Todd, the principal, states that the present 
year is the most prosperous in the history of 
the school. As many as 28 young people liv- 
ing outside the d strict are in attendance this 
winter, mainly in the high school department. 


Pror. A. F. NoRru says, in respect to the 
new Institute syllabus: ‘‘The work mapped 
out is of a more distinctly normal character 
than any that has preceded it. It deals much 
less with mere academical work, and much 
more with the true Institute work, namely, 
teaching teachers how to teach —a much more 
important and difticult work to handle satis- 
factorily.” 

IN THE CASE of the Attorney General ex 
re]. Saunders ys. The Albion Academy and 
Normal Institute et al., Judge Stewart, of 
the ninth circuit court, has rendered a decis- 
ion in favor of the defendants, the present 
trustees of that institution. The principal 
points of the decision are that the school is 
more of a private corporation than a public 
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institution, and that therefore the Attorney 
General has no more jurisdiction in the prem- 
ises than in any other private matter. The 
case occupiec the attention of the court for 
several days, and able counsel were employed 
on both sides: Hon. S. U. Pinney, of Madison, 
for the prosecution; and Hon. I. C. Sloan, 
of the same place, for the defense. 


THE DEMANDs for the articles from the 
Report of the State Board of Health, placed 
in the hands of the State Superintendent for 
distribution, are so large that he has been 
compelled to supply the county and city 
superintendents, to hand to their teachers, 
only such a number of copies as is equal to 
two-thirds of the number of teachers actually 
employed in their schools. 

Dr. Hargis has given notice to the school 
board of St. Louis that he will not be a candi- 
date for re-election in May next. This will be 
a loss to St. Louis, and will be of serious im- 
port to the profession throughout America, if 
he retires from the field of education. During 
the twelve years of his inspectoral work the 
pupils of St. Louis Public Schoole have in- 
creased in number from 15,0.0 to 50,0U0. 


G. W. STREET, the boy who graduated at 
the Union School, Waukesha, last year, and 
who won, last fall at a competitive examina- 
tion, the appointment from the First Con- 
gressi mal District to the Naval School at 
Anapo, 8, Md., has recently passed the semi- 
annual cc<amination, and stands second in his 
class, and was one of two in a class of 130 
who received the decoration of a star. He was 
first in his class in mathematics and naval 
drill. 

Tue GoveRNor has reappointed as Regents 
of the State University, for the term of three 
years, Hon. E. W. Keyes, tor the State at 
large; Hon. J. B. Cassoday, for the First Con- 
gressional District; Hon. W. E. Carter, for 
the Third District; and L. B. Sale, Esq., for 
the Sixth District. Judge T. D. Steele, the 
regent from the Seventh District, has re- 
signed; and Hon. C. D. Parker has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor to fill the vacancy. 


THE sSALARiEs of Prof. F. H. King, teacher 
of the Physical Sciences in the River Falls 
Normal School, and of Prof. L. C. Wooster, 
occupying the same position in the White- 
water Normal School, were raised, at the 
recent meeting of the Normal Regents, to 
$1,500 each. The salary of Mrs. Ada Ray 
Cooke, teacher of the Intermediate Grade, in 
the Whitewater school, was also raised to 








$700. The increase in these salaries begins at 
the middle of the present year. 

THE LAST QUARTERLY REPORT of Supt. 
Harris, of St. Louis, Mo., contains the follow- 
ing statistical summary of the kindergartens 
of that city: 

“Tn the kindergartens the number of paid 
teachers was 159; of unpaid teachers, 47; 
total, 197. The average number of pupils be- 
longing was 4,503, of whom 2,718 were attend- 
ant on the primary school for half a day, and 
1.785 atteudant on the kindergartens alone. 
The total number enrolled in the kindergar- 
tens for the ten weeks was 5,838. The number 
of kindergartents was 52—counting each 
morning and each afternoon separately.” 





A youna school mistress who peeped has 
lost her cer ificate, and the supreme court of 
Iowa will give her no redress. She had ap- 
plied for a certificate, and during the exam- 
ination was caught glancing over the shoulder 
of another applicant, and getting answers to 
questions propounded in arithmetic. The 
superintendent refused to issue the certificate, 
and the young lady brought suit in the circuit 
court to compel him todoso. She carried her 
point in the lower court, but the decision has 
been reversed in the supreme court. 

Miss Bets"y M. Ciarp, the superintendent 
of St. Croix county, writes: ‘Ihave made 85 
visits since September, and I hope to reach 
as many as 10 more schools before they close 
the winter term. I set down as items for en- 
couragement: a steady increase of districts 
which have adopted new books this winter 
more written work, more attention to lan- 
guage. and less clinging to the bare letter of 
the lesson; some efforts to secure a supply of 
fresh air; and more intelligence and mental 
activity, as seen in the faces and movements 
of the pupils.” 

A DISTRICT CLERK writes indignantly as 
follows, in reference to a request for the school 
board to report to the county superintendent 
the condition of their school, as ascertained 
by a personal visit and inepection: 

* Tn closed you find a Blank from the County 
Superintendent wich he send me to fill out. 
idont fint any thingin the Schoo! Laws for 
Dist. Clerks todo so. Now Pleas let me no 
if there is a new law past that i dont have in 
the School Law. i dont think that we Dist. 
Clerks have to do his works, for if he koms 
to our School hous he can see all that him- 
selvs.” 

Tue State Boarp or HeAvru have placed 
in the hands of the State Superintendent, for 
gratuitous distribution among the teachers of 
the State and other educational persons, 5,0'0 
copies of the articles, in their Annual Report, 
on “Our Public Schools in their Relations to 
the Health of the Pupils,’ by Dr. J.T. Reeve, 
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of Appleton, the Secretary of the Board: and } 
on * School-Houses,” by Prof. T. W. Chitten- | 
den, who is employed by this Board, These 
articles have high merit. The county and city 
superintendents have been asked to assist in 
the distribution of these articles. 

A TEACHER Of much experience remarks, 
that in certain schools where it seems to be 
thought necessary to maintain as fur as pos- 
sible a death-like silence. the children are 
required to walk on tiptoe; that this is un. 
necessary and unnatural, and tends to the 
formation of an ungraceful and injurious 
habit. We think he is right. When it is 
necessary for classes to move, let them walk 
orderly but naturally. There is sucha thing 
as a too repressive mode of handling a school, 
under which the restless spirit of children 
changes, and which does more harm than 
good. This is too common. 

A MEETING of persons especially interested 
in Normal instruction, has been called for the 
third week in July next, at Put-in-Bay, in 
Lake Erie. The fo'lowing topics are proposed 
for discussion at this meeting: 1. The forma- 
tion of a body of educational doctrine. 2. The 
unification of professional instruction in nor. 
mal schools. 3. The relation of normal school 
work to the state. 4. The education of the 
public wita reference to normal schools and 
their work. 5. The relation of academic to 
strictly professional work. 6. The relation of 
model and training schools to no:mal schools, 


Pres. Parker, of the River Falls Normal 
School, has addressed a letter to the county 
superintendents of the northwestern portion 
of the state, with the following introduction: 

“T respectfully invite your attention to the 
following published opinions of this school 
{given by the several examining committees 
of the state], and request you to counsel 
teachers under your supervision to seek the 
advantages of the school Discrimination in 
your nomination of candidates to the Normal, 
will enable the school to devote its energy to 
the teachers whose work in turn is to effect 
district schools most beneficially. Please 
urge Normal instruction upon the attention 
of vour teachers, and place this circular in 
their possession.” 





Prof. Rockwoop, cf the Whitewater Nor- 
mal School, has been lecturing lately at Ber- 
lin and Janesville. The Berlin Courant thus 
speaks of one of his efforts in that city: 

‘Last Saturday evening a large audience as- 
sembled at Library Hall to hear Prof. Rock- 
wood'’s readings. and all were well pleased 
with th: entertainment. The Prof. is an ex- 
cellant elocutionist, and was especially good 
in his dialect selections. The best thing of 
the evening, however, was ‘Jack Rucker's 
Last Ride.’ composed by Prof. Rockwood 
himself. The poem is very smooth and in- 
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tensely interesting, while the manner in 
which it was recited placed it in the best pos- 
sible manner betore the audience ”’ 

Tue Norma ScuooL Recents voted to 
open a kindergarten, as soon as practicable, 
in such one of the four normal schools as the 
committee on the Employment of Teachers 
should tind most suitable for :his new depart- 
ment. It is to be connected with the model 
classes of such school, and to atford an oppor- 
tunity for (he training of normal students in 
the kindergarten methods. This committee 
will decide at once where this department will 
be located, and they will open it at the begin- 
ning of the spring term, provided they can, 
by that time, make the necessary arrange- 
mepts. This action of the Regents will be 
hailed with great satisfaction by many of the 
teachers in the state. It will aid in revolu- 
tionizing the primary instruction given in 
our public schools. Since tne above was 
written, the comiittee have selected Ushkosh 
as the school. 


Tue ANNUAL Report of the Board of Edu- 
eation of Madison, for the last school year, 
contains an elaborate and judicious discussion 
by the Superintendent, on the matter of the 
“Bible in School.’ Mr. Shaw, after a patient 
examination of authorities, reaches the con- 
clusion that the whole matter ‘‘is left in the 
hands of the local boards,” subject to the 
constitutional restriction as to sectarian in- 
struction, and holds that moral instruction 
cannot be ignored by the teachers, and must 
have a religous basis. In this he is sound, 
we think. The returns for the year show 
progress and prosperity. It should be now 
generally known that the Madison High 
School is making special efforts to seryg, for 
all whowish, as a preparatory school for the 
University. If this idea is well carried out, it 
will have a relation to the University in time 
like that of the High School of Ann Arbor to 
the University there. 


PRESIDENT MERRELL, of Ripon College, has 
an excellent article in the Ripon Vews Letter 
on “ Liberui Culture,”’ answering the severa 
piestions: “ What is liberal culture?*’ ** Why 
secure it?” ‘“* Where can it be had?’’ To the 
first he replies: ‘* Liberal culture is the culti- 
vation of man as man; it implies ‘the sym- 
metrical expansion and the discipline of the 
human powers.’” In answering the second 
question, among other things he says: ‘No 
man has aright to be weak, or of meager in- 
fluence, or ignorant, or the slave of incapacity, 
or to let his faculties shrivel, when it is possi- 
ble for him, by thorough education, to become 
strong, intelligent, a master of his powers 





ard a man of robust faculties. Liberal educa- 
tion should be sought in the interest of sound 
economy.” His reply to the third question is, 
subsiantially, ‘*Go to college,” quoting from 
Dr. J. P. Cleveland: ‘College drill will ime 
part, in after life, a juster self-respect, clearer 
methods of thought and speech, and a 
stricter employment of the reason and the 
conscience.” 

THE ORIGIN OF ‘*$.°°—The editor of the 
London Whitehall Review at a dinner recently 
propounded the following: ‘what is the ori- 
gin of the sign for the American dollar?” 
The American consul did not know. It was 
suggested by one of the guests, upon the 
authority of ‘* Notes and Queries,” that the 
sign was a sort of monogram of the United 
States from ** U. S8.*’ But this would not do. 
The American dollar, says the editor, is taken 
from the Span:sh dollar, and the sign is to be 
found, of course, in the associations of the 
Spanish dollar. We littered the table with 
books in the course of our researches, but I 
proved my point in theend, On the reverse 
of the Spanish dollar is a representation of 
the Pillars of Hercules, and round each pillar 
is a scroll, with the inscription, * Plus ultra.” 
This devise in the course of time has degen- 
erated into the sign which stands at present 
for American as well as Spanish dollars, *$.” 
The scroll round the pillars, I take it, repre- 
sents the two serpents sent by Juro to destroy 
Hercules in his cradle. 

Tur INsTiTUTE CoMMITTEE of the Normal 
School Board have arranged for the following 
institutes this spring, to be under the charge 
of the conductors named: 

ROBERT GRAHAM. 
Fond du Lac county, Fond du Lac, March 22, 

2 weeks. 

Waushara couaty, Pine River, April 5, 2 
weeks. 
ALBERT SALISBURY. 
Portage county, Plover, March 15, 2 weeks. 
Jefferson county, Fort Atkinson, March 29, 

1 week. 

Rock county (1st dist.), Evansville, April 5, 

2 weeks. 

JESSE B. THAYER, 
Barron county, Barron, March 8, 2 weeks. 
St. Croix county, Hammond, March 22, 2 
weeks. 
Chippewa county, Chippewa Falls, April 5, 
1 week. 
Clark county, Unity, April 12, 1 week. 
A. J. HUTTON, 
Celumbia county, Portage, March 22, 1 week, 
Monroe county, Sparta, March 29, 2 weeks. 
Richland county, Richland C:nter, April 12, 
2 weeks. 
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Tne REGENTS OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY, 
at their last semi-annual meeting, adopted the 
following resolution, which enforces the pro- 
vision passed by them at the annual mecting 
in June, last lear: 

“Resolved, That the Board of Visitors are 
hereby requested to visit the University and 
examine the work of instruction, at least once 
each, before the close of the school year, 


singly or in groups, as msy be most conven- | 


ient for them, and to be present at the annual 
meeting of the Board on the 22d day of June 


next, to report the results of their visits and | 


examinations.” 
The Board of Visitors here mentioned, for 
this year, are as follows: 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


State at Large s3 
Hon. John Brindley, Boscobel. 
Hon. Gustav C. Trumpff, Milwaukee. 
Prof. Robt. Graham, Oshkosh. 
Congressional Districts: 
First, Hon. E. B. Dewing. Elkhorn. 
Second, Hon. E. E. Woodman, Baraboo. 
Third, Hon. H. HW. Gray, Darlington. 
Fourth. 
Fifth, Charles Luling, Esq., Manitowoc. 
Sixth. S. D. Hastings, Jr., Esq., Green Bay. 
Eighth, John A. McDonald, M. D., Chip: 
pewa Falls. 


The committee of the Regents who assist 
this Board in the examination are L. B. Sale, 
Esq., Hon. W. E. Carter, and Hon. Geo. H, 
Paul. 








SENT FREE Musical Herald 


Journal of 28 pages, for Teachers, Stndents, | 
and al! loversof Music. The foremost writers | 


in all departments of musica] ecuiture, includ- 
ing Voice, Piano, Organ, Orchestral Insiru- 
ments, Choral Music, both SecuLark and Sa- 
CRED, Harmony, Theory, etc.. have been 
engaged, making {t a journal indispensable to 
a@ coop Marical Education. Pastors and 
CuHoristERS, ORGANISTS and CuHorrs, will be 


specially interested in the department of | 


Church and Sunday School Music. 
Terms, $1.50 a year, wnich includes 


$10 WORTH OF MUSIC 


of the highest character. Address Tuk Mv- 
sIcaL IlERALD Co., Music fall, Boston, Mass. 
Send s*amp for postage. 


TEACHERS 


| PLEASE TAKE WVOTICE. 





500 Practical Problems 


In Arithmetic, neatly and plainly printed on 

separate slips of cardboard, uniform in size, 

and so arranged that these of the eame kisd 
| are of the same color. The numbers of the 
problems correspond to the numbers of the 
answers inthekey. Have been sold in eleven 
different states, and pronounced * the thing” 
| to save the teacher's mind and time. Ina 
| neat box, $1 per set, post paia, by return mail, 
| A. C. MASON 

Jacksonville, Ill. 

Prin. Eng. Training School. 








Wisconsin Agency. 





WANTED -- 


TEACHERS 


In every county within this State, to canW&ss for the fastest selling book 
published. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


BY JOHN 8S. C. ABBOTT. 





SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
This work will not only present graphic and authentic Lives of the Presidents, 





but will form an excellent history of the United States. The agitation preced- 
ing the Declaration of Independence — The War of the Revolution — The War 
of 1812— The Mexican War — The Great Rebellion, and the Centennial, claim 
the attention of the author. 

The ability of the author is universally acknowledged. Mr. ABBott’s large 
experience as an historical writer and his perfect familiarity with American 
history, ensures the production of a rare and substantial volume. 

Good references required. 

For terms and territory, address 


J. A. BUCKLEY, State Agent, 
Box 1774, MADISON, WIS. 








